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THE TRAGEDY OF “FERREX AND PORREX.’ 

In reading, some months since, the tragedy of 
Ferrex and Porrex, in Mr. Russell Smith’s edition 
of Sackville’s Works, I was struck with the poli- 
tical character of a great portion of it; and as 
this does not seem to have been noticed by any 
writer on our history or literature, a few re- 
marks on it may perhaps be worth insertion in 
“N.& Q.” The argument prefixed to the tra- 
gedy runs thus : — 

“ Gorboduc, King of Britain, divided his realm in his 
life time to his sons, Ferrex and Porrex. The sons fell 
to dissention. The younger killed the elder. The mother, 
that more dearly loved the elder, for revenge, killed the 
younger. The people, moved with the cruelty of the fact, 
Tose in rebellion, and slew both father and mother. The 
nobility assembled, and most terribly destroyed the rebels ; 
and afterwards, for want of issue of the Prince, whereby the 
succession of the crown became uncertain, they fell to civil 
war, in which both they and many of their issues were slain ; 
and the land Sor a long time almost desolate, and miserably 
wasted.” 

The reader, acquainted with the history of the 
reign of Elizabeth, sees the bearing of this plot 
upon a question which agitated Englishmen dur- 
ing that time; and if he will turn to the Fifth 
Act of the play, he will find every page full of 
vilusions to it. The earlier Acts have hints and 


warnings : the Fifth may be regarded as an ora- 
tion distributed by formal necessity among dif- 
ferent speakers on “ the tumults, rebellions, arms, 
and civil wars,” which follow on a “ want of cer- 
tain limitation in the succession of the crown.” 
The play is rather a political argument than a 
simple tragedy. 

1 will make one or two extracts, and then show 
how the publication of Ferrer and Porrez fits in 
with the history of Elizabeth. 

In Act V. Se. 2., a messenger announces that 
Fergus, Duke of Albany, pretends to the crown :— 

* Daily he gathereth strength and spreads abroad, 

That to this realm no certain heir remains, 
That Britain land is left without a guide, 
That he the sceptre seeks, for nothing else 
But to preserve the people and the land.” 
Two of the lords speak thus : — 
“ Though we remain without a certain prince 
lo wield the realm, or guide the wandering rule,’ 
 , ‘ . ; The wretched land, 
Where empty place of princely governance 
No certain stay now left of doubtless heir, 
Thus leaves this guideless realm an open prey 
To endless storms and waste of civil war.” 

Arostus, a third, advises that a parliament | 

called, since — 
*. s of the title of descended crown, 
Uncertainly the divers minds do think, 
Even of the learned sort.” 
And in this parliament to prefer the right : — 
“ Right mean I his or hers upon whose name 
The people rest by mean of native line, 
Or by the virtue of some Sormer law, 
Already made their title to advance. 
Such one, my Lords, let be your chosen king, 
Such one so born within your native land.” 

Eubulus, after a long harangue on the mischief: 
which will ensue, proceeds : — 

“ And this doth grow, when lo, unto the prince, 

Whom death or sudden hap of life bereaves, 
No certain heir remains 


Alas, in parliament what hope can be? 


No, no: then parliament should have been holden, 
And certain heirs appointed to the crown, 


While yet the prince did live, whose name and powet 
By lawful summons and authority 

Might make a parliament to be of force.’ 
A little consideration of English history will 
show us the application of some of these speeches 
By a statute of Henry VIII. (35 Hen. VIII. 
c. 1.) the succession was limited, on default of 
lawful issue of any of his three children, to such 
person as the king should name by letters patent 
or by his will; and by his will Henry named hi: 
nieces: first, Lady Frances Brandon, and the 
heirs ofher body; and secondly, Lady Eleanor 
srandon, and the heirs of her body, in remainde: 
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after his own son and daughter. The first attempt | 
to set aside this order was that of the Duke of | 
Northumberland, on the death of Edward VL, in 
the well-known endeavour to place his daughter- 
in-law, the Lady Jane Grey, eldest daughter of 
the Lady Frances Brandon, on the throne, by vir- 
tue of a nomination of Edward VI. On the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth, her presumptive successor 
(supposing the will of Henry VIII. valid) was 
Lady Katharine Grey, younger sister of Lady 
Jane Grey ; it was, however, strenuously asserted 
that the will of Henry VIII. was not properly 
executed, and that the Queen of Scots was the 
true successor as the common-law heir; a con- 
sequence as strenuously denied by the supporters 
of Lady Katharine, who asserted that at common. | 
law the Queen of Scots, and other descendants of 
Margaret, sister of Henry VIII., were not capable | 
of inheriting the crown, being aliens born; and | 
that, neglecting all considerations of the act and 
will, Lady Katharine was the true heir. These | 
disputes were not idle. Protestants looked to the 
Lady Katharine as the safeguard of Protestantism, 
and all Romanists saw in the succession of Mary 
an assurance of the revival of their faith ; indeed, | 
the more zealous of them added a fresh element | 
of dispute by supporting her claims to the imme- 
diate possession of the crown on the ground of | 
the illegitimacy of Elizabeth. It is, however, 
easily to be believed that most Englishmen, hating 
Scotch succession, yet looking askance on the claims 
of Lady Katharine, were glad to be relieved from | 
these doubtful discussions ; and accordingly, in 
the first parliament of Elizabeth (1559), the Com- | 
mons besought the Queen to marry. Their hope 
to get rid of the difficulty must have been some- 
what discouraged when they met with the answer 
that she would die a virgin. 

Men's minds were in this state of distraction, 
when Ferrer and Porrex appeared. It was first 
performed at the Christmas revels at the Temple, 
in 1561; and some three weeks afterwards (18th 
Jan. 1561-62), was acted by command before her 
majesty. It was not printed till 1565, when it 
was surreptitiously published by Griffith, whose 
title-page ascribed the first three Acts to Thomas 
Norton; the remainder to Thomas Sackville, 
afterwards Lord Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset. 
m In the autumn of 1562, the Queen was for some 
time dangerously ill, and the terror of disorder 
brought home to all men: so that, on a new par- 
liament being called, we find in the Commons’ 
Journals the following significant entries : — 


“ Friday, 15 Janry, 1562-3. Speaker. 
Saturday 16 ,, 2 A motion made,by a Bur- 
yess at length for the 
Succession. 
Monday 18 * |, ” Divers members spoke on 


the same subject. 
Committee was 
pointed, and on 


Tuesday 19 ” A 


ap- 


A petition devised by the 
Committees, to be made 
to the Queen’s Majy by 
Mr Speaker, for Limita- 
tion of Succession read 
by Mr Norton, one of 
the Committees.” 

The Lords also petitioned the Queen to marry, 
and limit the succession* ; but it is not necessary 
to go any farther into the history of these attempts 
at a settlement of the crown; it is well known 
how Elizabeth alternately bullied and cajoled her 
Commons, and did not name her successor until 
on her deathbed. 

If the reader will read again the extracts I have 


Tuesday 26 


| given, he will see how the fears expressed by the 


nobles were the fears then felt by most English- 
men —how the speech of Eubulus points out a 
meangof averting disorder, which was immedi- 
ately afterwards attempted to be carried into 
effect by the parliament — how Arostus appears as 
an advocate for Lady Katharine Grey, at once 


| putting forth her strongest argument, and striking 


against the pretension of her adversary. 

Before finishing this paper, I would add a few 
words on the authorship of Ferrex and Porrez. 
I have said that Griffith attributed the first three 


/ acts to Thomas Norton, but the accuracy of this 


has been doubted. Warton was of opinion that it 
was the work of one man, and that man Sackville; 
and Mr. Hallam inclined to Warton’s opinion; 
but as Mr. Hallam says the rhymed utterances of 
the chorus are in blank verse, the value of his 
judgment is diminished by the slight and careless 
manner in which he must have read the play. 
The latest editor, the Hon. and Rev. R. W. Sack- 
ville- West, has a natural judgment in favour of 
Lord Dorset. 

Without setting up the complete accuracy of 
Griffith's title-page, I must confess to thinking 
that Norton's claim has been too quickly rejected. 
There is no external evidence whatever against 
it; and the second or authorised edition names 
Lord Buckhurst and Norton as the authors. More- 
over there is evidence that Norton was foremost 
in the debate on the limitation of the succession, 
and so might reasonably have shared in the com- 


| position of this tragedy. ‘The reader will have 
| noticed in the extract from the Commons’ Jour- 


nals that Mr. Norton, one of the committees, read 
the petition which had been devised. Now, as 
Norton had no official position to call for this pro- 
minence, I think it fair to assume that in accord- 
ance with the present parliamentary practice, — a 
practice reasonable in itself, he read the petition 
as chairman of the committees, the person on 
whose motion the committees were nominated, 
the burgess who opened the subject on the 16th 


* The petition of the Lords is printed in Cobbett’s 


| Parl. History, but erroneously referred to the parliament 


of 1566. 
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of January. Both the speech of that day and the 
petition are extant *, and they both have points of 


sympathy with Ferrer and Porrer. The speech, | 


as might be expected from a Puritan like Nor- 
ton f, is a laboured argument in favour of Lady 
Katharine Grey ; the validity of the limitations 
already existing, and the incapacity of inheritance 
of aliens born are stoutly contended for. Its closing 
sentence — 

“Tf we shall for any affection take away the right from 
those that have the right, let us remember this saying of 
the Holy Ghost, ‘ Propter injurias et injustitias transfer- 
tur regnum a Gente in Gentem,’ ” 
reminds us of the last lines of the tragedy : — 

“God must in fine restore 
This noble crown unto the lawful heir: 
For right will always live, and rise at length, 
But wrong can never take deep root to last.” 

So the words of the petition describing the dis- 
orders of a disputed succession are strikingly simi- 
lar to the language of the play. These considera- 
tions are not certainly of great weight. Persons 
who propose to themselves a narration of the 
same circumstances will probably use language 
not very diverse ; yet, remembering that the first 
edition names Norton and Sackville as authors, and 
that the second or authorised edition confirms this 
statement, we can scarcely dismiss Norton's claim 
simply because he failed in his translations of the 
Psalms, —a task generally thought as difficult as 
any to which a poet can address himself. 

Leonarp H. Courtney. 

Gray's Inn. 

P.S. Since writing the above I have discovered 
that Strype§ says the debate of the 16th of 
January, 1562-3, was opened by the Mayor of 
Windsor (Gallys), but he names Norton as one of 
the true men who spoke. Supposing Strype to be 
correct, the fact of Norton’s interest in the sub- 
ject which was the motive of Ferrex and Porrex 
remains, and the speech in the State Paper Office, 
commencing as it does with the words “In so 
great a matter as we have in hand. . .,” may be 
that of some speaker after the first, and in fact 
still be Norton’s own. As, however, my position is 
that the falsehood of the contemporary statements 
of Norton’s share in the authorship is not proven, 
the speech need not be pressed. 

* The petition is in Cobbett’s Parliamentary History. 
There are three copies in the State Paper Office of the 
speech (Lemon’s Cal. p. 217. 411.; Dom. Eliz. vol. xxvii., 
Nos. 33, 34., vol. Ixxvii., No. 72.) The first seems the 


ALLUSIONS TO WILLIAM III AND THE DUTCH 
IN DRYDEN’S TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL. 


A passage in the sixth book of Dryden's trans- 


lation of Virgil, in which the English poet has 
| imported a hostile allusion to William. III., was 
noticed in “N. & Q.,” 2™ S. vii. 168. Another 


instance is afforded by the following contrast be- 
tween the rivals for the royal rank among the 
bees in Georg. iv. 137., which evidently refers to 
James and William : — 
“With ease distinguished is the regal race: 
One monarch wears an honest open face ; 
Shaped to his size, and godlike to behold, 
His royal body shines with specks of gold, 
And ruddy scales; for empire he designed, 
Is better born, and of a nobler kind. 
The other looks like nature in disgrace, 
Gaunt are his sides, and sullen is his face ; 
And like their grisly prince appears his gloomy race.” 
The following passage occurs in the third 
Georgic : — 
“Talis Hyperboreo septem subjecta trioni 
Gens effrena virim Rhipxo tunditur Euro.” 
iii. 381-2. 
These verses are thus rendered by Dryden : — 
“Such are the cold Rhipwan race, and such 
The savage Scythian, and unwarlike Dutch.” 
Martyn remarks that “ Dryden has introduced 
the Dutch in this place, and bestowed the epithet 
unwarlike upon them, which is not in the least 
countenanced either by history or by the words 
of his author.” 
In the former passage, likewise — 
“Tile horridus alter 
Desidia, latamque trahens inglorius alvum,” 
(iv. 93.) 
is altered into 
“ Gaunt are his sides, and sullen is his face,” 
in order to produce a resemblance to King Wil- 
liam. L. 





MACBETH. 

Some time ago we ventured to send some ob- 
servations to “ N. & Q.” on the charges brought 
against this monarch, and which, by the magic 
power of Shakspeare, have been, we greatly fear, 


| so firmly fixed in the mind of most people as to be 


earliest copy; the second is in the form of a book, and | 


appears to have been written after the death of Elizabeth ; 
the third is endorsed by the writer: “ A motion of Suc- 


cession in the Parliament a° xiii™° Eliz. Rega.,” and is | 
accordingly placed in the year 1571, but this is clearly a | 


mistake. 
+ There is an excellent life of Norton in Cooper’s Athen. 
Cantab, 


t Ecclesiasticus x. 8. § Annals, i. 294. 


| 


almost indelible. 

Yet Macbeth was an excellent monarch—so 
far as we can trace—was no murderer in the pro- 
per sense of the word, had as good a title to the 
throne as Duncan, who inherited as heir of his 
mother’s brother — an admitted usurper —and who 
moreover never had any “Lady Macbeth” to 
prompt him, but took to his bed Gruoch —at least 
so says Winton — the widow of the deceased 
monarch. 

In a matter so truly Shaksperian, we were hope- 
ful some more learned person would have been 
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induced to make more satisfactory inquiry ; but 
we suspect that the interminable dispute about the 
“ Old Corrector” has engrossed the attention of 
the admirers of the immortal bard so much that 
they havenotime at present foranything else. That 
the point may not be entirely forgotten, perhaps 
you will place on record some remarks, hastily 
penned some years since, which were originally 
printed in the columns of the Ayr Observer : — 

We are not satisfied that the assassination of 
Duncan by the hand of Macbeth is made out. 
The “Chronicum Rythmicum,” a document we 
readily take as evidence, has these lines; speaking 
of Duncan it goes on — 

“ A Finleg natus, percussit eum Macabeta 
Vulneri letali, rex apud Elgin obit.” 

This does not indicate such a murder as that per- 
petrated by Robert de Bruce on the Red Comyn 
before the high altar in Dumfries, but rather re- 
sembles death following by the means of a deadly 
wound inflicted by Macbeth or his adherents, in 
the course of some conflict which terminated against 
Duncan. Barbarous as the age was, a murder 
under trust—such as that represented to have 
taken place at Glammis — would have been viewed 
with disgust and indignation; and it is not sup- 
posable that the ancestors of the present genera- 
tion could have had less respect for the rights of 
hospitality than the Arabs of the desert. A man 
who ruled so ably for seventeen years, and who 
probably would have died in his bed King of Scot- 
land but for the English invasion, would never 
have been tolerated had he been the villain de- 
picted by the imaginative Boece. 

Every respect was paid to the remains of Dun- 
can, which were transferred from the place of his 
death at Elgin, by order of the new monarch, to the 
regal cemetery at Iona. 

The Chartulary of the Priory of St. Andrews 
was, a few years ago, presented to the members of 
the Bannatyne Club, as the contribution of the 
now deceased O, Tyndal Bruce, Esq., of Falkland. 
The original, now belonging to Lord Panmure, 
had been in the keeping of Andro of Wynton, 
and had been judicially produced by him in Dee. 
1413, as to certain law matters affecting the rights 
of the Priory. 

Wynton is the most vreracious chronicler we 
possess of the earlier history of Scotland. Even 
Pinkerton, the universal fault-finder, respects him. 
Tt is in the volume of St. Andrew's Charters that 
the remarkable entry occurs which proves that 
Macbeth was king, and Gruoch, filia Bodhe, was 
Queen “of the Scots.” We are fully warranted 
in assuming that Winton had documents and in- 
formation which support him in what he asserts. 
Phere is a singular contrast in the way in which 
he treats of Macbeth. The weird sisters vanish 
into air. Instead of this, an on dit is given that 
Macbeth dreamed he was to be king; there is 


>? 


also a long story of his mother having been be. 
guiled by the devil, who was the real father of the 
regicide. These are given merely as traditionary 
reports, originating, no doubt, under the Canmore 
rule, Malcolm being desirous to blacken the repu- 
tation of the man he slew, and who had a better 
title to the crown than he—a natural son accord- 
ing to Wynton— could possibly have had. 

But when Wynton comes to facts he speaks 
without hesitation. Thus he positively asserts 
that Gruoch, the widow of Duncan, was espoused 
by Macbeth, and that they reigned together —the 
latter assertion being directly supported by the 
St. Andrew’s Charter-book. No doubt this asser- 
tion is particularly startling, but that does not 
make the fact the less true. . 

Gruoch was the reputed wife of the Marmor of 
Moray, who was burnt by Malcolm IT.—an usur- 
per, much more clearly proved than Macbeth, and 
who murdered Kenneth V., 2 worthy who had 
previously slain Constantine IV., the son of Culen 
(the Old King Coul of Scottish song). If the 
lady was heiress in the direct line of the crown— 
we don’t suppose that Malcolm IL. would have 
much hesitation in slaying the husband— whose 
claim to the throne jure uxoris must have been 
formidable, and uniting her to his nephew, Dun- 
can —in this way uniting the conflicting claims, 

Wynton tells us that the venerable Duncan, 
being harboured by the Miller of Forteviot, fell 
in love with his daughter, who bare him a son— 
Malcolm Canmore. This must have taken place 
before the uncle’s death, and it is not unlikely 
that his marriage with Gruoch did not interfere 
with this liaison. The bastardy of Malcolm is 
treated by the chronicler as undoubted, and we 
know no distinct authority showing his legitimacy. 
We are inclined to think that the story of the 
Miller's daughter is not very far from the truth. 
One thing is plain enough — no historian, except- 
ing Wynton, informs us what became of Duncan's 
widow after the husband's death. 

The relationship of Macbeth to Duncan is 
puzzling in the extreme. Wynton says he was 
his nephew. May not his mother have been a 
sister of Malcolm IL? This is mere conjecture, 
but that he had some claim on the crown I have 
little doubt ; and this he, like Henry VII., made 
effectual by espousing the heiress of line. It is 
worthy of notice, too, that so secure was he of the 
affections of his subjects, that he went on a pil- 
grimage to Rome, as had been done by other 
royal and noble persons at that time. How could 
a tyrant, and one possessing by violence, have 
ventured to leave his own territories for months ? 
The fact is doubted by Hailes, but it is too 
strongly authenticated to admit of cavil. it 
would be interesting to ascertain if there are any 
Papal records of the period between 1037 and 
1053 existing at Rome. 











id 
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Then, Macbeth, after his slaughter, as well as 
Lulac, were carried to Iona, and placed beside 
the remains of Duncan in the Royal burying- 
place. Does this accord with the notion of his 
being an usurper? Although we propose on some 

other occasion to resume our speculations, we are 
hope ful 7 it they may attract attention, and w: 
should be happy to learn the opinions of chon a 
i hi st ri val ue sti mn of some inte) rest. J. M. 





linor @ates. 


Bisuor Goopmay. —On a ftly-leaf in one of the 
early printed books in this (Gloucester Cathedral) 
li are written the following lines, curious in 
themselves, but peculiarly interes sting as illus- 
trative of certain passages in the life of Godfrey 
Goodman, the bishop alluded to. Ile was long 
suspected of a tendency to Romish doctrines, and 
s suspended by Laud in 1640, but on his sub- 
ies” was restored. He afterwards was de- 
prived of, or voluntarily resigned, his bishopric, 
and died (a Roman Catholic, I believe) in West- 
minster in 1655 :— 














“Hic Jovis est: mensem claudit quem Februa signum 
Carolus octavum regni prope terminat annum. 
Christico merant, quibus anni Janus origo est 
Mille & sexcentos triginta tresque salutis. 

Iste dies, annus, mensis primordia figunt 

Certa biannalis spatii, quod tum sibi dixit 
Gloucestrensis agri Godfredus Episcopus. Ile 
Ante duos, inquit, quam Sol hine transigat annos, 
Aut lare sub nostro mihi consociabo scholares 

Aut me cum monachis sociatum cella recondet. 














sic vovet attestans me: voti sit memor opto, 
Opto fidem prestet; Deus hac tu vota secundes. 

Sic recordatur, attestatur, comprecatur 

” 

The > witness “ E. A.” was undoubtedly Edmund 
F d, rector of st aunton, Worcestershire, and 
vicar a Hi: artpury in this diocese, the bosom 
friend and companion of the bishop. Who were 
repre tees C. Y. Crawtey. 





Horrocks. — Having some curiosity to find the 
etymology of the name of this astronomer, I found 
it stated that in some parts of the north of Eng- 
land the word means a great builock. Is this 
true? If so, probably the word is connected with 
mrochs, and with the old English word orch, a 
monstrous fish, and orca, of like meaning. Ox 
itself may be of the family. A. De Morea. 


Lorp Macautay. — The early alliance of the 
Babingtons and Macaulays has been disputed in 
your columns. Would it avail with the genea- 
logists that the Christian name “ Zachary” is 
found in the Babington pedigree of Rothley 
Temple as early as 1549? (See Burke’s Com- 
moners, iv. 517.) In reference to Lord Macau- 


lay’s Quaker ancestry, I would add that one of 
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these Zacharys showed a friendly feeling towards 
the sufferers in Charles IL.’s time. 

A Quakeress of Keil, in Staffordshire, dying in 
1682, her husband resolved to bury her in the 
Friends’ cemetery ; but the scheme being inter- 
cepted by the parish priest, Thomas Walthall, the 
husband buried her in his own garden, and him- 
self dying of grief within a week, was laid by her 
side. On the latter occasion a group of friends 
were assembled, and one of thei being perceived 
to kneel down in prayer, the whole party were 
fined in execution of the Conventicle Act. They 
paid the fines and then appealed ; and, what was 
a most unusual occurrence in those days, had the 
better of their aggeuae, as the following docu- 
ment will show : 

“Upon hearing of council in the appeal brought by 
William Morgan of Keel, ia the oe of Stafford, to 
the record of conviction certified by William Snead, Esq., 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the peace for this county, 
concerning a conventicle in Keel, it appeared to the Court 
that the evidence certified in the record of conviction was 
not under hand and seal, according as the law in that 
case requires. It was ordered that the said William Mor- 
gan should have his 40 shillings upon the said Conventicle 
Act returned him again. Zacuary BABINGTON.” 

J. W. 

Pew in A Praynouse. —In Pepys’ Diary, Feb. 
15th, 1668-9, is the following curious use of the 
Ts any similar instance known ? 





word pew. 
“ To White Hall: and there, by means of M* Cooling, 
did get into the play, the only one we have seen this 
winter: it was The Five Hours’ Adventure. But I sat so 
far I could not hear well, nor was there any pretty woman 
that I did see but my wife, who sat in my Lady Fox’s 

pew with her.” 
A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


A Provipentiat Escare. — An _ interesting 
book might be composed on the subject of pro- 
vidential escapes. Perhaps the following may be 
thought worthy of being transferred to the pages 
of “N. & Q.” It is a tale of the great French 
revolution, and is taken from Collectanea Topo- 
graphia, vol. viil. p. 26. : — 

‘A commission of ruffians came to the convent of Eng- 
lish Augustinian nuns, Rue des Fossés St. Victor, Paris, 
to search for priests, of whom they had been informed 
the house was full. The ladies were ordered into the 
refectory ; and their strange visitors inspected narrowly 
the house. After a search of some hours’ duration, the 
leader of the gang told the superioress that she and the 
ladies were at liberty; no priest had been found; and, he 
added, it was fortunate for them. There is no doubt that 
if a single priest had been found, these unfortunate ladies 
would have been given up to the mob. And yet there 
was a priest in the house the whole of the time. The 
confessor was in his apartments, situated at the northern 
end of the building, aware of what was going on, and 
waiting with calmness, and the courage which religion 
alone can afford, the fate which he believed to be in- 
evitable. Only one door led to his rooms; and he had 
no means of escape, except by throwing himself out of 
his window into a small back court which communi- 
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cated with the garden. Here, however, men had been 
posted, and all ways of retreat cut off. Fortunately, or 
rather providential!y, the door of one of the corridors, on 
being swung open, exactly covered that which led to the 
confessor’s rooms. It remained open all the time the re- 
volutionary ruffians were making their search, and they 
never knew what it concealed.” 

Joun WILLIAMs. 


Arno’s Court. 





Queries. 
ANCIENT STAINED GLASS FROM COLOGNE. 


In a MS. ag me), the Diary of Edward 
Spencer Curling, Esq., who was a Vice-consul, or 
in some other official : apacity upon the Continent, 
between 1827 and 1837, I find an account of some 
ancient stained glass transmitted by him from 
Cologne, which seems singularly enough to have 
gone “a-begging,” and its ultimate fate involved 
in some obscurity. ‘Thirty years ago there could 
not have been the rage for renovation of churches, 
or the setting up of painted windows therein, 
otherwise Mr. Curling’s purchase would have been 
ata premium. I quote the extract in question, 
as probably some one may be yet living who can 
give account of these presumed relics of the re- 
nowned Albert Durer : — 


“ The splendid glass here described was, in 1827, the 
property of M. le Chanoine Linden of Cologne, and minutely 
examined then whilst in the crypt of one of the churches, 
and during the time of service when and where the 
worthy Canon was officiating over head. The eee 
year (in 1828) he had sold the glass to M. Dussel, 
glazier near the Cathedral, of w hom it was purchased ly 
John Curling, of Offley Moles, near Hitchen, intended for 
the church there, for about 1502. (in square feet about 
240); was to have been taken at prime cost, and duty by 
subscription. Owing, however, to influential Quakers of 
the place objecting to Popish subjects being introduced 
into a Christian church, the subscriptions ceased and the 

zlass returned to London, where it was exhibited at the 

Egyptian Hall and Charing Cross, and seen by many 
Noblemen, Artists, and Antiquaries, all of whom gave the 
strongest opinion of its beauty and rarity, and of its 
being a genuine work of Albert Durer; yet no purchaser 
came forward, and after remaining for several years in 
the packages it came in, the glass was sold only for what 
it cost to a dealer at Shrewsbury or Leicester.* There is 
no question it would now be worth at least 1000/, be- 
cause none whatever can be procured on the Continent of 
similar antiquity and beauty. Almost every frame bad 
legends in Latin in the borders, and the design, drawing, 
ind colors were of the most original and splendid charac- 
ter, which is not overrated in the printed extracts; and 
it would have been bought for St. George’s (new) church 
at Ramsgate, but the figures and subjects were too wide 
and large for the mullions of the east window to admit 
without cutting them. 

“ E. S. C., Deal, 1848.” 


In another portion of the oaid journal he gives 
the form, height, and width of the twenty-four 
frames, together with the subjects, &e. And is 





* In another part of the Diary, Shrewsbury or Lich- 
field is given as the locality of the dealer. 


mentioned as “ from the convent of Albertus, at 
Altenberg, near the Sept Montagne.” The first 
cost appears from a memorandum to have been 
145/.,, and bought by John Curling for 1627. A 
reference is also given to the Ge ntleman’ s Maga- 
zine respecting it. Where may I find this ? 
Irnurtet. 


WESTON FAMILY, CO. DORSET. 


Iam desirous of obtaining some particulars of this 
family, respecting one of whom, Sir Wm. Weston, 
Lord Chief Justice in Ireland, temp. Eliz., Mr. C. 
J. Ropinson inquired in “N. & Q.” (2°4S. v. 359.) 
In 2°¢ S. vii. 485., in reference to his previous 
inquiry, Mr. Rostnson stated the above to have 
been “ buried at Callow Weston, Gillingham, co. 
Dorset,” and that “ his monumental inscription is 
given in Hutchins’ Dorset.” It is that of Thomas, 
“sonne and heire to Sir W".,” which will be 
found in Hutchins, “ in perpetuall memory ” of 
whom an undated monument ‘still exists in the 
N.E. corner of the “ Thornhill” aisle in Stal- 
bridge Church, of which parish Calewe, or Stal- 
br idge- Weston, as it is now called, is a tithing, 
distant from it about a mile and a half N. W -» and 
about ten from Gillingham. Who was “ Ann,” 
wife of the above Thomas, recorded (by name 
only), on the monument referred to? whose arms, 
with those of Weston, on separate shields, adorn 
the pediment, viz., sable, a cross engrailed, or *, 
quartered with (Uvedale (?)) arg. a cross moline 
gules — the other shield has Weston only —arg. a 
chevron engr. per pale az. and gu. in chief, 2 roses 
dexter of second sinister of the last. Calewe 
Weston was the seat of the Weston family from 
an early period, but I have been unable to trace 
any remains of a manorial residence in the place 
still bearing their name.t Where was Sir William 
Weston buried ? Near the above monument is a 
plain altar tomb, suggested to have been erected 
to mark the spot. It is described by Hutchins, 
but contains no inscription or date, and may more 
probably belong to one of the Thornhill family — 
perhaps the builder of the “ fayre chapell” re- 
corded by Leland Bw Hutchins) as lying bu- 
ried there “ on the S. Syde of the quier.” I shall 
be glad of any information relative to the above 
family, the account of whom, as given in Hutchins, 
is capable of extension ; and ad litional particulars, 
however scanty, will, I know, be welcome to the 
enterprising firm who are about reprinting the 

valuable work of Hutchins. The family became 


= These ai are the: arms of Peyton (or Ufford), but I have 


been unable to trace any alliance with this family. 


+ There is, or was, I am informed, before Lord West- 
minster’s improvements, a chimney and mantel-piece of 
very ancient architecture in a cottage at S. Weston, now 
occupied by a labourer, which may once have belonged 
to a house of larger dimensions, 
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extinct about the close of the last century: one of 
the co-heirs married Wm. Helyar, Esq. of Coker 
Court, co. Somerset. (See Burke’s Commoners.) 

Henry W. S. Taytor. 


STANDARD-BEARER FOR TRELAND.— According 
to a newspaper-cutting now before me, of the year 
1820: — 

« Felix O'Hanlon, Esq., put in a claim to perform the 
the office of Standarid-bearer for Ireland, and appeared 
with divers parchments and documents te establish his 
right.” 

Where may be found particulars of his claim, 
which, I presume, was not admitted ? ABHBA. 


“Scottish Dictronary.”—I should feel obliged 
if any of your readers would inform me who was 
the author of a small Scottish Dictionary in 32mo., 
a copy of which I have lately met with, but un- 
fortunately the title-page is wanting? From the 
Preface it appears, that its date is shortly after 
the publication of Dr. Jamieson’s Dictionary. It 
was printed at Edinburgh by W. Aitchison, and 
contains 251 pages. Tuomas H. Cromex. 


Dr. De Guetpre. — A few months since, I 
bought from a dealer in old books a somewhat 
curious book. It is vols. v. and vi. (bound in 
one volume) of 

“Forty Years’ Correspondence between Geniusses ov 
Boath Sexes, and James Elphinstone. In Six Pocket- 
volumes: Foar ov Oridginal Letters, two ov Poetry.” 

In vol. v. pp. 218. to 228., there is an Oratorio, 
French and English: the English being a transla- 
tion by Mr. Elphinstone, dated 1773, At the end 
of the poem is this note : 

“ Dhe oridginal waz communicated’to J. E. by Dr. De 
Gueldre, a Jew. — L. clx.” * 

As I have not the volumes containing the Let- 
ters, could you, by referring to Letter 160. give 
any information regarding this Dr. De Gueldre ? 

R. Inauis. 


“Missa Triumpnans.”— Who was the author 
of Missa Triumphans; or, The Triumph of the 
Mass, by F. P. M. O. P. Hib.? It is a 12mo. 
volume, pp. 464., with an Appendix of 48 pages ; 
was “printed, permissu superiorum, at Lovain, 
1675”; and purports to be “an Answer to Mr. 
de Rodon’s Funeral of the Mass.” ABHBA. 


Otiver Cromweiit.— Perhaps some of your 
readers wile kindly inform me who the Oliver 
Cromwell was who is described in a warrant, “ By 
virtue of an ordinance of both Houses of Parlia- 


_ [* Letter clx. is a misprint. Letter clv. contains the 
following passage: “I send yoo a littel oratorio, written 
by I know not hoom. I translated it to oblege dhe Jew, 
from hoom I had it; and afterwards pubbiished it for hiz 
bennetit ; dho littel it cood procure him.”—Ep.] 
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ment of the 20 daie of September, 1643, and in 
pursuancegof an order of the Commons House of 
the 20 of December, 1648,” as Major ? it being 
for payment of “his salary, and for his attending 
on the King as Cupbearer, and for his expences in 
his journeys to attend that service.” The war- 
rant is signed “ Mulgrave, Pembroke, and Monk, 
Greg. Norton, Tho. Grey, Hen. Mildmay.” The 
receipt bears date 29th Dec. 1648, and is signed 
* Oliver Cromwell.” * S. N. 


Tuomas Aupersey, M.D., of Christ Church, 
Oxford. I believe that this gentleman attained 
eminence in his profession, and should be greatly 
obliged to any correspondent who would substan- 
tiate my belief with facts. C. J. R. 


NumBerinc Houses 1x Streets. — SENEX 
would be glad to know where, when, and by whom 
the prevailing system of numbering the houses in 
our streets was introduced,—the odd numbers 
being on one side, and the even on the other. He 
is under the impression that it originated in Aber- 
deen, where some fifty years ago the houses were 
not numbered, but soon after the present system 
was introduced, and appears to have been gra- 
dually adopted in other places. 


Prouieition OF Marriaces. — Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” inform me whether the prohibition 
of marriages at certain seasons was at any time 
part of the canon daw? I have not been able to 
find a canon of any council, general or provincial, 
bearing on this point; and am led to conclude 
that the prohibition rested only upon the custom 
of the church. 

I have a special reason for desiring accurate in- 
formation on this point, and have not been able to 
find it either in Lyndwood or the Vade Mecum. 

J. 1. 

Grorce Kirke, gentleman of the bed-chamber 
to James I, 1609. Is anything known of his de- 
scendants ? G. V. 


QuvoraTion FROM CHALMERS. — Dr, Chalmers 
in one of his publications, speaking of the Church 
of England, says : — 

“ There are many who look with an evil eye to the en- 
dowments of the English Church, and the supposed in- 
dolence of her dignitaries. But to that church the theo- 
logical literature of the Scottish Church stands indebted 
for her best acquisitions: and we hold it to be a refreshing 
spectacle, at any time that meagre Secinianism pours 
forth a new supply of flippancies and errors, when we 
behold, as we have often done, an Armed champion come 
forth in full equipment from some high and lettered re- 
treat of that noble hierarchy.” 

I shall be obliged if any of your correspondents 
can tell me the volume and page of the work from 
which this extract is taken. Aurrep T. Les. 


[* Two queries have already appeared in our pages 
1s, 


respecting this “Cup-bearer”: see 1* S. v. 246.; 2" 
vii. 194, — Ep. 
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Masrers or Epinnurca Hien Scuoor.—Can 
you inform me who was master of the Hggh School 
of Edinburgh, at the time of King Charles I.’s 
visit to Edinburgh in 1633 I think there is a 


we of the Edinburgh High School, by the 
Rev. Dr. Steven, published about twenty years 
since. R. Ines. 


Sir Joun Duppiestons.—I find that the story 
of Sir John Duddlestone is again going the round 
of the newspapers, taken from the recently pub- 
lished Vicissttudes of Families. 

It appears to me that it is a fit — for ex- 
posure in the permanent pages of “N.& Q.” I 
presume that Felix Farley's Bristol Journal is to 
be found in the vaults of the British Museum. In 
the paper for Saturday, October 26, 1824, is an 
account of the death of Mrs. Corbett, great-gri und- 
daughter of Sir John ag eam in a subse- 
quent paper will be found a letter on the subject 
in which the story is c ompletely exploded. 

I do not think there is any mention of it in 
Seyer’s History of Bristol. It is not referred to 
in Evans’s Chron. Outline. Miss Strickland gives 
him. The original authority I believe to be Corry’s 
trumpery History of Bristol; it is also in The 
trician, 

I have a mem. of a lease from the feoffers of All 
Saints’ Church lands dated 20 Sept., 29 Charles I., 
amongst whom are “ John Duddleston, Merchant,” 
“ Edward Duddleston, son of the said John Dud- 
dleston.” 1 eh 

P.S. This is a question in which I know Dr. 
Rrupavwt to be interested; perhaps he may be 
inclined to hunt it up. 


Pa- 


Yarranton’s Survey or Ruincsenp, NEAR 
Dusuiy, 1674.—In Yarranton’s England's Im- 
provement by Sea and Land (Ato., London, pe tl 


pp- 151- 155., I find some interesting details of ‘ 

survey and discovery ” of Rin gsend, which he un- 
dertook at the urgent request of Sir Francis 
Brewster, Lord Mayor of Dublin. For a special 
purpose I am anxious to ascertain full particulars 
of the matter; and, therefore, I beg to ask you, or 
one of your Irish correspondents, whether 
so, what) steps were taken in conse- 
What a 


some 
any (and if 
quence of Mr. Yarranton’s suggestions ? 
changed locality since the year 1674! 
Any particulars of “ Andrew Yarranton, Gent.,’ 
will be thankfully received.* Abuba. 
Siz Joun Home, first Baronet of Blackadder 
(created 1671), married Mary, eldest daughter of 
Sir James Dundas of Arniston. There were 
several Sir Jameses of the Dundas family. Which 
is the one above referred to? Siema-Tuera, 
-s Elen nents of Political Science, 8vo. 1854, 
pp. 4 ong account of Andrew Yarranton, 
the founder of En slish Political Economy. ‘This paper 
consists mostly of his doings and patriotic wn the 
biographical notices bei ng extremely meagre.—Ep. } 


In Dove's 
2—470., is a 
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Tue Beav.—The salle t of Old Douro, which 
was app lied to the Duke of Wellington during his 
victorious campaign in the Peninsul: a, has be een 
already satisfactorily explained (anéé, p. 231.) | 
am now induced to ask the origin of the great 
Duke's being called The Beau, which I am as- 
sured by these who well remember it, was a nam 
by which he was very generally known during the 
earlier part of his life. Q. F. G. 

Datnotrer Company. — In a deed dated 1776, 
referring to persons living in Midlothian, I find 
mention made of the Dafnotter Company. Where 
is Dalnotter, and what was the company ? 

Siema-TuHera, 

Stuxetey’s Anury AnD STONEHENGE. 

any of your readers inform me in whose possession 


— Can 


Stukeley’s own copies of his “Abury” and 
“ Stonehenge ” now are? Gough, in his British 


Topographer (vol, ii. p. 375.), tells us that these 
works, with large MS. additions, were bought by 
the Bishop of Hereford at the sale of Stukeley’s 
collections in 1766 
The Bishop of Hereford at this date was Lord 
James Beauclerk, who died in 1787. Is it known 
into whose hands the bishop's library passed, o 
who now retains the volumes in question ? e. 
Tue Tuearre or Incenvuiry. — Who is the 
author or compiler of a book called The Theatre 
of Ingenuity, published in 1698 ? R. Ineus. 
Qvotation. — Where does this line occur? — 
*s choir.’ 
E. E. M. 
Ssatu, Corx. — Can any one, well read in the 
history of Cork, refer me to an account of an ac- 
cident which happened about the middle of last 
century in that town, by which a young Scotch 
gentleman, by name James Smith, met his death 
by drinking by mistake some poisoned wine ? 
Siema-Tueta. 
SACHEVERELL.— I have certainly seen it stated, 
and more than once, but very long ago, that Dr. 
Sacheverell, in one of his sermons, used the {ol- 
lowing illustration : —“ They concur together like 
parallel lines, meeting in one common centre. 
Can any one confirm this, or fix the quotation on 
anybody else ? A. Dre Moreay. 


MS. Lire or Dr. Georce Hicxrs.—In a MS. 
Catalogue of books in the library of the Rev. John 
Lewis of Margate, I find the following article : 

“ An Historical Account of the Life and Writings of 
the Learned and Reverend George Hickes, D.D., Dean of 
Worcester, and an eminent Nonjuror. To which is added, 
A Collection of Papers relating to it. Collected and writ- 
ten in the Years 1744 and 1745, with a list of the de- 
prived Bishops and Clergy at the Revolution in 1688-9, 
&c., to be added to the Collection at the end of Dr. 
Hickes’s Life. In three pieces half-bound, fo! 


In another hand is added, “ Sold to Sir Peter 


“ They placed me in the poet 
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Thompson for 2/. 7 The principal portion of 
Sir Peter Thompson's library was dispersed by 
Mr. Evans, on 29th April, 1815, but the MS. Life 
of Dr. Hickes does not occur in the Catalogue. I 
am informed that the late Dr. George Townsend, 
Canon of Durham, had in his library a MS. Life 
of Dr. Hickes, most probably the one noticed in 
he Rev. John Lewis’s Catalogue, as the Canon's 
father resided for many years at Ramsgate. Canon 
Townsend's library was sold by Puttick & Simpson 
in December, 1855. Can any one inform me who 
is at present the fortunate possessor of this manu- 
script ? J. YEOWELL. 








At.eyneE or Barsapores.—Joseph Alleyne, the 
divine, writes to his nieces, who had settled in 
Barbadoes ; from which I infer that they were the 
daughters of the Cromwellian captain who founded 
the branch of “ Alleyne of Barbadoes.” See the 
Baronetcies. ‘This captain is usually derived from 
a Kent or Sussex minister named Richard Al- 
leyne, whose alliance with Joseph remains inde- 
terminate. My obj ject is to crave the assistance 
of some of your sagacious readers in establishing 
aconnexion between Joseph Alleyne, of Devizes, 
and Captain Alleyne of Barbadoes. ‘There was a 
Rey. Richard Alleyne of Ditcheat, who died in 
1677. Will he serve our purpose? See the 
Athene Oxonienses. 

I am anxious also to learn what was the maiden 
surname of Joseph’s wife Theodosia ? a Ws 


“Curist’s Brrtu Miss-trmep.”—In the Phe- 
(vol. i. Part 1v.) is a paper thus entituled. It 

professes to be a resolution of the Right Hon. the 
Lor 1 Carew’s Question touching the true time of 
the conception and birth of John Baptist, and also 
of our Saviour, by R. 8S. Was the Lord Carew’s 
Question published? And if so, where may it 
be found? Who was R.S., the author of this 
paper ? 

Some part of the work referred to by your cor- 
respondent R.C. (2S. x. 233.) rv lates to the 
same subject. He courteously offers to forward 
his week @ to any reader of “N. & Q.,” who may 
wish to examine its contents. I should esteem it 
a great favour if he would allow me that privilege 

Joun Macriean. 





Hammersmith. 


LO 








Locks, Tue Civic RestTauRATEvR. ing 
over some MSS. of a friend mentioned (2°¢ S. 
x. 119.), I found the subjoined epigram. Pra 
whe re in the city did the nommé Locke exercis 





his } rofession, and can any reader refer me a 
menoir of him? The French exceed us much in 


this art, and the beginning of this century had a 
publication, L’ Almanach des Gourmands, which we 
endeavoured to imitate in the Epicure’s Almanack, 
or Calendar of Good Living, Lond. 1815, which 
was to have been continued annually, but, I believe, 
was not repeated. We have all heard of the 
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famous Véry of the Palais Royal, and many have 
partaken of his recherchés dishes, Filels de Sol 
au Gratin, Rognons de Mouton au Vin de Cham- 
pagne, gc. ; and, speaking of him, I have heard he 
has a monument in the Cimetiére of the Pire de 
la Chaise at Paris, with the simple inscription, 
Sa vie fut dediée aux arts utiles. 'The writer of the 
English epigram seems somewhat to have imitated 
Dryden’s on Milton, — 

* Three Poets in three distant ages born,” &c. 

“Two Lockes in England have distinction claim’ 

For thinking one, and one for eating fam’d; 

This shone with lustre by the force of reason, 

That figur’d chiefly in a Ven’son season ; 

Knowledge and taste were by them both increas’d, 

I’enrich a mental, or corz oreal feast. 

Both a fine taste endeavoured to impart 

This had the body, that the mind at hea art.” 


= sd 
= 


Rep Rose or Lancaster.—The red rose and 
garter badge is worn by the Hampshire Militia on 
their appointments, and the red rose and crown 
form the county arms. Can any reader of “N. & 
Q.” inform me of the origin of this device? <A 
tradition exists that it was conferred on the train- 
bands of the county who accompanied Henry V. 
in his expedition to France, and performed signal 
services at the battle of Agincourt. Is there any 
foundation for this tradition ? Joun Macrean. 

Hammersmith. 


ASTEROIDS. —In the sixth Dissertation of the 
new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, a list 
is given of the smaller planets discovered since 
1800. The last ‘of the list (p. 996.) is Isis, dis- 
covered May 28, 1856, by Pogson. It makes the 
forty-second. Can I obtain a list of those that 
have been discovered since ? QuvERIST. 





“Lancasnire AND Cnesuire Wits” (2° S, 
x. 170.): Warrineton Acapremy. — Lancashire 
and Cheshire Wills, edited for the Chetham So- 
ciety by the Rev. G. J. Piccope. Would any 
correspondent who has, or has ready access to, a 
copy of the above, kindly tell me if it contains any 
wills of the Dixons of Furness? I skould also 
like to know if the Admission-Book of Warrington 
Academy exists? And if so, where? Replies, 
if prompt so much the more valued, will much 
oblige the undersigned. R. W. Drxox 

Seaton-Carew, co. Durha 





Queries with Answers. 


Oruetio.—I believe Shakespeare’s Othello wa: 
not published till six years before his death 
Where did he get the character of Othello from ? 
The name, too, is remarkable. In 1606, JZ. A. 
Othelio, a learned jurisconsult, wrote a reply to 
the Bull of Excommunication which Pope Paul V. 
issued against the Doge, Senate, and Republic of 








The coincidence is remarkable, only 
Othelio was a lawyer, and not a Moor. My copy 
of the tract is dated Frankfort, 1607. B. H. C. 


[On the 6th of Oct. 1621, Thomas Walkley entered at 


Venice. 
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been for some time preparing materials for such a his- 
tory.” “Take care,” said the King, “that your work give 


| no offence.” “Sir,” replied Leti, “I will do what I can; 


Stationers’ Hall The Tragedie of Othello, the Moore of Ve- | 


nice; and in 1622, Walkley published the edition, in 4to., 
for which he had thus claimed the copy. Collier assigns 
good reasons for the tragedy having been originally acted 
by Burbidge’s company in 1602. The story of Othello 
was unquestionably borrowed from the novel of Giraldi 
Cinthio, Zl Moro di Venezia; but Shakspeare, as usual, 
has improved on his original. “ There was wanting,” re- 
marks M. Guizot, “ in the narrative of Cinthio the poetical 
genius which furnished the actors— which created the 
individuals — which imposed upon each a figure and a 
character — which made us see their actions and listen 
to their words — which presented their thoughts and 
penetrated their sentiments: — that vivifying power 


but if a man were as wise as Solomon, he would scarce 
be able to avoid giving some offence.” “Why, then,” 
rejoined the King, “be as wise as Solomon; write pro- 
verbs, not histories.” His other work, Z/ Cardinalismo di 
Santa Chiesa was published in 1668, 12mo., and is a 
violent satire. Gregorio Leti used to boast that he had 
been the author of a book and the father of a child for 
twenty years successively. Granger says, “ Leti, in his 
historical works, has much true and interesting history 
blended and debased with fable. He is one of those 
writers to whom we know not how to give credit, unless 
his facts verify themselves, or are supported by much 
better authority than his own. Engaging talents in a 
faithless historian are as dangerous in the republic of 
letters as the agreeable manners of a profligate are in 


| civil society.” Leti eventually became historiographer to 


which summons events to arise, to progress, to expand, 


to be completed : — that creative breath which, breathing 


over the past, calls it again into being, and fills it with a | 


present and imperishable life:—this was the power which 
Shakspeare alone possessed, and by which, out of a for- 
] 


gotten novel, he has made Othello.” | 
“Tt Nirotismo pt Roma,” Etc. — 


“Tl Nipotismo di Roma, or the History 
Nephews from the Time of Sixtus IV., anno 1471, to the 
Death of the late Pope Alexander VII., anno 1667. 
Written originally in Jtalian, and Englished by W. A., 
Fellow of the Royal Society. London: Printed for John 
Starkey at the Miter, near Temple Bar, in Fleet St., 1673.” 


In the Address to the Reader the author says: 


“ A friend of mine, calls the advice to the reader, the 
sauce of the book, because it is that part which gives us 
a stomach to read the rest.” 

Again: 

“ I know that in Rome this History will produce the 
same effect that our Nails do upon a Sore; that is, the 
more they scratch it, the worse they make it: Yet the 
itching pleases everybody, and the more we scratch, the 
more we have a mind to scratch still.” 


| of the volume, will oblige 
of the Pope’s | 


| earlier he would seem to have been an ecclesiastic. 


the city of Amsterdam, where he died in 1701. ] 


Du Prat’s Literary Miscecirantes.—In the 
Harleian MSS. (1589) there is a volume of Lite- 
rary Miscellanies by Dr. Peter Du Prat. Any 
information regarding the author and the contents 
R. Ineus. 
@ Glasgow. : 

[From the contents of this book Du Prat would appear 
to have been living 1666, 15 June, the date of a letter 
signed “D. P.” From another letter some twenty years 
M. 
Spanheim, writing to M. le Maréchal de Gassion, speaks 
of him (Du Prat) as “ Pasteur de votre Maison.” Doubt- 


| less a perusal of this MS., which appears chiefly to consist 
of historical passages in the life of De Gassion, might 


In concluding this compound sauce for the | 


stomach of his reader, the author says : 

“T promise thee another Work, much more worthy 
thy curiosity, and fit for anybody that hath a public 
Employment, which is Z/ Cardinalismo : a Work which, 
speaking in general only of that Dignity, doth yet never- 
theless now and then descend to particulars. In a word, 
I call the Cardinalismo and the Nipotismo Brothers; but 
the Curdinalismo is the eldest, because first canceived by 
me; in a moneth it will be printed, and if thou wilt have 
it, thou mayest; and I can assure you it will please you 
infinitely.” 

I shall wind up now by asking :— Who is the 
author of this work? Who is the W. A.—the 
“Englisher” ? Was the second volume, Ji Car- 
dinalismo, ever published ? If so, when? 

Gerorce Luioyp. 

[ The Nepotism of Rome is the production of Gregorio 
Leti, a voluminous writer of history, called the Varillas 
of Italy, born at Milan in 1630. He came to England in 
1680, when he was promised the place of historiographer. 
Being one day at a levee, Charles If. said to him, “ Leti, 
I hear you are writing the history of the court of Eng- 


throw light upon Du Prat’s biography. } 


“Tue True Ipea or Jansenism.” — Who is 
the author of The True Idea of Jansenism, both 
Historick and Dogmatick, by T. G., printed for E. 
Calvert, at the West End of St: Paul's, London, 
1669? The preface is written by another hand, 
and is signed John Owen. I cay find na account 
of it in Lowndes. A Constant Reaper. 

55. Upper Brunswick Place, Brighton. 

[By Theophilus Gale, the author of The Court of the 
Gentiles. } 


Tue Duke's Wounps.— As “N. & Q,” has 
lately favoured us with one or two articles re- 
specting the Duke, perhaps I may be permitted 
to propose a Query upon the interesting but as 
yet undecided. question of his alleged wounds, 
which I cannot but regard as a subject of some 
historical as well as military interest. How often, 
and on what occasions (if ever) was the Duke 
wounded ? A Reapine Max. 

[Amongst the heroes of a hundred fights, one has 
again and again escaped unhurt, till at length cut asun- 
der by a cannon-ball; another, ere he received the fatal 
bullet, has in successive conflicts been cut and riddled 


| into a scarecrow; while a third, no less combative, has 


land ” [his Teatro Britannico]. “Sir,” said he, “I have | 


at length died in his bed without a scar. We agree with 
our correspondent in deeming it a question of some in- 
terest how the Duke fared; and we are induced to think 
that it is not yet too late to settle this hitherto undecided 
question. 
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There is no doubt that towards the close of the battle 
of Orthés his Grace received a contusion (“ got an ugly 
thump”), which prevented his following up the victory 
as he wished. Statements of his wounds received on 
other occasions have come under our notice, but not in a 
form that we could deem altogether authentic. We have 
heard it roundly asserted, by a person who ought to 
know, that at the battle of Toulouse the Duke was shot 
at and hit by one of his own men. But if so, the injury, 
from what is recorded of his movements after the action, 
could not have been very severe; and we have been as- 
sured by a friend who was present in the battle, that he 
heard nothing of such an occurrence either at the time or 
subsequently, up to the entire cessation of hostilities. 

We happen to know that at the period of the Duke’s 
demise the question was mooted, whether his honoured 
remains bore the marks of wounds received in battle, and 
it was proposed in such a manner that very possibly 
measures were taken before his funeral to set the inquiry 
at rest. At that sad hour, when England mourned as 
one man, feelings which we must all respect may have 
forbidden announcement or publicity. But if the true 
state of the case is known, as we think it must be, we 
trust a time may come when silence will be no longer 
deemed necessary; and we would with the utmost defer- 
ence add, that any authentic information upon this in- 
teresting subject would no doubt be highly prized by 
many who cherish and revere the Duke’s memory. ] 


“Door Mice.”—There is a species of mice, or 
of some other small animals, vernacularly known 
by the name of “ door mice.” What are they ? 

SPECTACLEs, 

[Dormouse or Sleeper (Mus arellanarum minor), so 
called because it passes the greater part of the winter 
season in a torpid state, very much agrees with the squir- 
tel in its food, residence, and in some of its actions. Dor- 
mice seldom appear far from their retreats, or in any 
open place, for which reason they seem less common in 
England than they really are. In the window of a shop 
in Old Street Road may be seen, or might be seen within 
the last twelvemonth, the inscription “Door Mice so_p 
HERE.” 


“SrarK-NAKED Lapy.’’ —Can you tell me what 
plant or flower it is that commonly bears this 
name ? Joun SMITH. 


[The “Stark-naked Lady ” in spring has leaves but no 
blossoms; and in autumn blossoms but no leaves. In the 
South of Europe we have seen it growing wild in great 
abundance. The long narrow leaves shoot forth from the 
ground early in the year, but die away and wholly dis- 
appear before the blossom shows itself in September. 
This imparts to the blossom and its long white stem a 
peculiarly bare and naked appearance, whence, we sup- 
pose, the popular name. It is a pretty flower, and seems 
to be a kind of “ autumnal crocus.”] 





Replies. 
MISSING SCRIPTURES. 
(2"¢ §. x. 211.) 

The “Book of Enoch” (Jude, 14.) has been 
translated from the Ethiopic by Bishop Laurance, 
assisted by De Sacy, and in the 2nd chapter is 
found the passage quoted by St. Jude (Ilug. N. 
T., note by Wait, s. 172.) “This is the same as 


the book of Henoch. The books of Gad and Na- 
than (1 Chr. xxix. 29.) appear to Eichhorn (Zin- 
leit. A. T., s. 492.) to refer to our books of Samuel ; 
and the books of Nathan, Ahijah, and Iddo (2 
Chr. ix. 29.), are cited in the life of Solomon so 
far as they relate to the kingdom of Judah. In the 
life of Rehoboam, the books of Shemiah and Iddo 
(2 Chr. xii. 15.) are used, but have perished; so 
also Iddo’s book, as respects the life of Abiah (2 
Chr. xiii. 22.) ; so also Jehu’s, the son of Hanani, 
in the life of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xx. 34.) In 
the life of Uzziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 22.) reference is 
made to the book of Isaiah, the son of Amoz, 
which’ is lost so far as regards Uzziah. At the 
end of Manasseh’s life (2 Chr. xxxiv. 18, 19.) 
there is a reference to the book of the Kings of 
Israel and the book of Hosai (= seers), also lost 
works. The book of Jashar (Jos. x. 13.; 2 Sam. 
i. 18.), thought by Eichhorn to be a book of songs 
( Zinleit. s. 448. note), has likewise perished. The 
book of the Wars of the Lord (Num. xxi. 14.) is 
distinct from the writings of Moses, and has also 

perished. All that remains of the writings of 
Solomon, distinct from the canonical books, must 
be looked for in the Apocrypha. 

With respect to the yom. Testament, the epistle 
to the Corinthians (1 Cor. v. 9.) is thought by 
many of the ancient commentators to be a refer- 
ence to what St. Paul had said before in the same 
chapter (verse 2.); but by Grotius, Doddridge, 
Rosenmiiller, and others, is considered to be a re- 
ference to an epistle which is now lost. So also 
the epistle to the Laodiceans (Col. iv. 16.) if ever, 
according to Valpy, there was a letter from St. 
Paul to the Laodiceans distinct from the one we 
have to the Ephesians (Eph. iii. 3.) The epistle 
to the Laodiceans, printed at Wormes, is a com- 
pilation from St. Paul’s known writings. The 
epistle of Barnabas, not genuine according to 
Neander, but written by an Alexandrine Jew, is 
preserved amongst the epistles of the Apostolical 
Fathers. The Revelation of Peter, and the In- 
stitutions of the Apostles are reckoned by Euse- 
bius (iii. 25.) as spurious, and the former is lost. 
See Fabricius Codex Pseudepigraphus V. T., 
Hamb. 1713; Codex Apocryphus, N.'T., Hamb. 
1723; Thilo Apoc., N. T., Lips. 1832; Horne’s 
Introduct. i. App. v.; Jer. Jones, On the N. T. 
Canon, 1798; Lardner’s Cred., 1788. 

T. J. Buckton. 

Lichfield. 





ABRACADABRA is scarcely correct in calling the 
books he refers to, “ missing Scriptures”; and 
his ancient Note is wrong in saying they are men- 
tioned but not inserted in the Bible, because some 
of them are not at all referred to in that book. 

1. The Book of Enoch and the Prophecy of 
Enoch are the same. Jude does not say there 

| was a book with such a title, although one exists, 








which has been published in Ethiopic and also in 
English. Nor is there any ancient Christian 
author of the name of Zhedrus. 

2. The Book of Jehu, 2 Chron. xx. No 
such book is named in the Hebrew, which is, 
“ Behold, they are written in the words of Jehu, 
son of Hanani, who is mentioned in the book of 
the Kings of Israel.” 

5. The book of the battles of the Lord (Num. 
xxi. 14.) Of this nothing is known; it may not 
have been inspired. 

4. The book of Nathan. Probably part of the 
books ascribed to Samuel and of the Kings. 2 
Chron, ix. 29. 

5. The book of Iddo; unknown. 
29.; xii. 15. 

6. The prophecy of Ahijah, 2 Chron. xiv. 29. 
(Reference wrong ; see ix. 29.) 

7. The book of Shemaiah, 2 Chron. xii. 15. 
Some of these were probably portions of the 
existing historical books, others are lost. But we 
nust remember that the Jews wrote other books 
besides such as were inspired, and that the mere 4 
mention of a lost book in the Bible does not prove 

ich book to have been inspired. 

8. The book of Jashar. The Hebrews have 
several books with this title; one of them has 
been published in English.- Some suppose the 
book was the Pentateuch, or a part of the Pen- 
tateuch; others, that it was a collection of re- 
ligious odes, which received successive additions. 
The most recent theory is that of Dr. Donaldson, 
who has published a book with this title, full of 
learning and unsound criticism. 

9. The Book of Gad. Unknown. 

10. Epistle to Corinthians, 1 Cor. v.9. Very 
doubtful; the same argument would prove lost 
epistles by John. See 1 John iii. 14. 


a4 
ot. 


2 Chron. ix. 


11. The First Epistle to Ephesians, iii. 3. 
Extremely doubtful. 
12. Epistle to Laodiceans, Col. iv. 16. There 


is no’ proof that Paul wrote one to them. He 
mentions the epistle from Laodicea, not to ‘t. 
However, ABRACADABRA sees what is debited as 
uch. 

13. Book of Henoch. Same as No. 1. 

14. Book of Solomon's 3000 Proverbs, anid 1000 
Ss &e. Solomon is not said to have written 
these things, and no such book is mentioned. 

15. Epistle of Barnabas. © Printed over 
over again. 

16. Revelation of Peter. With reference to 
this my memory fails me, but we have sundry 
Apocryphal books about him. 

17. Doctrine of the Apostles. 
but spurious. 


ongs, 


and 





Often printed, 


B. H.C. | 
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LEONARD EULER. 
(2™ S. iii. 388.) 
a Query now rather more than three 
years old, of the following purport : — Who first 
denoted the sine, cosine, &c. of an angle A by the 
abbreviations sin A, cos A, &c.? Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory affirms that it was Thomas Simpson : 
Dr. Peacock affirms that it was Euler. 

Dr. Gregory (Hints to Teachers, p. 114.) state 
that Simpson made the improvement eighty years 
before the date of his writing (1837—1840), and 
he refers to the Miscellaneous Tracts, 1757. On 
this he says that Simpson has a priority of “ many 
years”: at what time he imagined the second to 
Simpson to have come into the field I cannot con- 
jecture. 

Dr. Peacock states that it was Euler who made 
the step: for which he quotes the preface of the 
Analysis Infixitorum, first published in 1748. In 
this preface Euler announces, in indefinite terms, 
an addition to the notation of trigonometry. It 
would have been better to have quoted the 8th 
chapter, in which Euler says, “ Sinum autem Arcus 
z in posterum hoc modo indicabo jn. A. z, seu 
tantum fn. z.” This looks very much like the 
first announcement of a notation: and the more 
so as it shows successive steps of abridgment. 
But it is rather to be wondered at-that no one has 
produced earlier instances: for Euler himself, in 
spite of the formality which he throws into his 
elementary work, had been using and printing a 
still more abridged notation for more than four- 
teen years; during which time some had probably 
adopted the method. This is Euler all over: 
hundreds of times, if not thousands, he lays down 
with the precision of a first announcement —that 
is, with much more precision than is found in the 
first anncuncements of many—matters with which 
the readers of his works must have been perfectly 
familiar. 

Before I ascertained, as presently described, 
that Euler had forestalled himself, I felt satisfied 
that, if he dated in this matter from 1748, Clairaut 
must have preceded him, For Clairaut presented 
his theory of the Moon to the Academy in 1750; 
and any one who looks at that production will feel 
satisfied that no one could have written it who 
had not been conversant with the notation in 
question much more than two years. 

I cannot undertake to say where Euler jist 
used this notation. In 1744, the year in which 
he scattered it thickly through all the pages of 
a long work, he had published five separate 
works, and upwards of forty memoirs. Guntel 
fell into the word cosine (as the abbrevia- 
tion of complemental sine) in the act of writing 9 
sentence introductory to the tables he had just 
printed, in the headings of which it does not ap- 
pear. And Gunter himself, and Wingate in re- 
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printing him, use such symbols as sin 5° and tang. 
5° inthe heading of tables. It is likely enough 


that Euler's first use of the abbreviation, in for- 


mule, will turn up in the middle of some one of 


his earliest writings. But this is not of much 
consequence: for the question is not who first 
wrote sin A or tan A, instead of “sine of A” or 
“tangent of A”; but who first habitually intro- 
duced the functional symbol, be it “sin A” or 
“sine of A,” into actual formule, instead of taking 
letters to represent the sines, cosines, &c, of angles 
denoted by other letters? And this is the real 
meaning of the proposed question. 

In the Petersburg Transactions for 1729 (pub- 
lished in 1735) Euler uses such symbols as /: AB, 
cof: AB, cof (AB +AC). But only ia descriptive 
enunciation: in the actual problem he uses sepa- 
rate letters. And G. W. Krafft, Euler’s pupil, 
does as much in the same volume. In the volume 
for 1734-35 (published in 1740) the true invention 
begins, sparingly used. We see such a formula as 

(a+b) (a—b) 
a—b cos.z 


In the volumes for 1736 and 1738 (1741 and 
1747) there is moderate use of the invention by 
Eulery and some by Krafft. In the volumes for 
1739, 1740, 1741-43 (1750, 1750, 1751) there is a 
change in the character of the notation, Euler 
now wants to distinguish between the sine to the 
angle z and the angle to the sine =: this he 
does by writing sinA.z and A.sinz; and these 
symbols are very frequently used. In the last 
of the volumes there is also some return to the 
simple abbreviations as now used. 

So far we have in succession the drops before 
the shower, and the shower before the heavy rain. 
And most of what I have given, though published 
to the Academy of St. Petersburg, was not printed 
in 1744, the year in which he printed the work 
which first fully showed how great an improve- 
went had been proposed. 

In his Zheoria Motuum Planetarum, Berlin, 
1744, 4to. (the date is at the end), the whole 


work is full of abbreviations for all the six trigo- | 


nometrical functions (sin, cos, tang, cot, sec, cosec), 
with 7 prefixed for “ logarithm,” as in 7 sin, 7 cos, 
Xe. The following symbols, 
bg cos (v+) a sinat.sin B?é 
b—g+g cos (v+¢) (cos $v)” cos (8—a) t 


printed exactly as Euler gave them, will show 
that our present notation would have given him 
nothing to learn if he had died in 1744, and come 
to life again in 1860. And we thus see that 
Euler's proposal of our modern plan dates from 
1734, and the constant and heavy use of it from 
1744. In 1734, Simpson was writing his first 
questions, in verse, for the Ladies’ Diary, to say 
nothing of election songs : 
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came to London. None of his writings previous 
to 1757 show any use of this notation. He pro- 
bably first saw it in the writings of Clairaut, who, 
being in England shortly after 1750, paid him a 
visit, and afterwards presented him with the book 
on the Lunar theory. 

What Euler was is a question that cannot be 
solved without calculation. His life, dating from 
1736, the year in which his productions first began 
to appear with rapidity, is a period of forty-seven 
years: during the last seventeen of which he was 
totally blind, and throughout the whole of which 
he suffered from the consequences of a fever 
which had deprived him of an eye. He was not 
secluded from the world; he married a second 
wife, and was the father of thirteen children: 
and this should stop the mouths of the biographers 
who talk about Newton and others remaining 
single that they might devote themselves to sci- 
ence. Euler did more work than all of them put 
together : so that any reflexions which are to be 
cast upon matrimony must turn upon the quality 


| of the work, not upon its quantity. His lite was 


not exempt from those calamities which interrupt 
the course of study. Ten children and twelve 
grandchildren died before him; his house was set 
on fire and wholly burnt; and an attempt to re- 
store his sight by couching led to an illness which 
nearly ended his days. He was fond of conver- 
sation, of the society of his family, and of music : 
and was, throughout the whole of his career, at- 
tached to the court, and at the order, of a royal 
or imperial patron. So little was there in his 
manners of apparent unfitness for active life, that 
in 1750, at twenty-three years old, when it seemed 
likely that the Academy of St. Petersburg would 
be dissolved, an admiral offered hima lieutenancy, 
and promised him speedy promotion. Neverthe- 
less, if his memoirs be counted, and if his separate 
works (not volumes) be allowed for at the average 
rate of twenty memoirs each, which is an insufli- 
cient rating both as to bulk and matter, the result 
is as follows. Distribute Euler’s work equally 
through the whole period—which will be no great 
alteration of the actual fact—and there is for each 
and every fortnight in forty-seven years a separate 
effort of mathematical invention, digested, arranged, 
written in Latin, and amplified, often to a tedious 
extent, by corollaries and scholia. Through all 
this mass the power of the inventor is almost uni- 
formly distributed, and apparently without effort. 
There is nothing like this, except this, in the his- 
tory of discovery: it is the thousand miles in the 
thousand hours. 

There is a story among the traditions of his life, 
whether in print or not I do not know, which ex- 
plains how it was that several of his published 
memoirs contain matter which memoirs published 
before them had already contained in better and 


this was before he | more complete form. When he was at Berlin 
| 
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and there is no reason to suppose it otherwise at 
St. Petersburg, he was in the habit of writing 
memoir after memoir; and placing each, when 
finished, at the top of the pile of manuscript. 
The secretaries of the Academy helped themselves 
from time to time, by taking papers from the top 
of the pile, according to their estimate of the bulk 
of matter likely to be wanted. ‘The consequence 
was that, as the pile often increased more rapidly 
than the demands upon it, the memoirs which 
happened to be at the bottom remained there for 
a ioe time; and, in some cases, until their sub- 
jects had been thought upon and written upon 
afresh, 

Five of Euler’s children carried on the race, 
and twenty-six grandchildren were living at his 
death. I believe there is no other instance of a 
savant of his fame having so many descendants. 
One of his sons gained some reputation in mathe- 
matics, which is kept alive by that of the father. 
Euler died in 1783, September 7, aged seventy-six 
years and a half. 

Euler settled at St. Petersburg, at the invitation 
of the Empress Catherine, in 1727 or 1728. In 
1741 he removed to Berlin, at the invitation of 
the Government of Frederic IJ. A Prussian 
princess asked him why he was so silent ; he ree 
plied, “‘ Madam, I have lived in a country where 
men who speak are hanged.” But he was not 
afraid, even after this epigram, to return to St. 
Petersburg, which he did at the invitation of Ca- 
therine IL., in 1766; and he remained there till 
his death, 

The earliest, and I think the best life of Euler 
is the éloge pronounced by his pupil, Nicholas 
Fuss, before the Petersburg Academy, six weeks 
after his death. The finish of this production, 
and the long list of works, as complete as could be 
made, by which it was accompanied, show that it 
was in preparation during Euler's life. There is 
a curiosity in the printing of it, the only one of 
the kind I remember. ‘The pronunciation of 
French, which throws the terminal consonant of a 
word upon the next, when the next begins with 
a vowel, must sometimes have led foreigners to 
write the consonant as part of the coming word : 
but it would seem hardly possible that the mis- 
take should ever have passed through the press. 
It did so, nevertheless, in the éloge of which I 
now speak: witness (p. 31.),—‘‘les mémoires des 
Sciences et des beaux Sarts du mois d’ Avril.” 

A. Dr Morean. 





SAYERS THE CARICATURIST. 
(2™ S. x. 228.) 


As Mr. Dawson Turner’s Sepulchral Reminis- 
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from that book relafing to Mr. James Sayers. 
On p. 72., note (a), it is said: — 

“ Of the latter” (Mr. James Sayers) “I can find no 
posthumous notice, save the few lines in Taylor's Biogra- 
phical Memoir of Dr. Sayers (p. 25.), and in Chambers’ 
Norfolk (i. p. 311.) The following circumstances may, 
therefore, be worth recording. He was baptized at Yar- 
mouth, August 3ist, 1748. His parents were William 
and Sarah Sayers; the former, master of a trading vessel, 
At Yarmouth, too, he was brought up and educated for 
the law, and served his clerkship with Mr. Ramey, by 
whom he thought himself ill used. He then practised 
here” (Yarmouth) “as an attorney, in partnership with 
Mr. William Taylor, and was elected into the Common 
Council. His pen and his pencil, however, involved him 
sadly in disputes; for, from early life, he had been an 
unsparing satirist with both, On this account, therefore, 
but probably also in consequence of an unreturned attach- 
ment to Miss Ferrier, who married Mr. Purvis, of Beccles, 
he quitted Yarmouth for London about the year 1780, 
He there entered into a fresh partnership, but soon re. 
tired from his profession, and devoted himself to politics, 
in which he had always taken an active part, as what is 
commonly called a ‘red-hot Tory.’ He was probably in- 
fluenced to this step by some of his Caricatures (of which 
he published many on the leading topics of the day—Mr, 
Fox’s India Bill; Hastings’ Trial; the Regency Bill of 
1789, &c.) having attracted tlie notice of Mr. Pitt, who 
consequently appointed him Marshal of Exits. The place 
was asmall one, worth but 200/. per annum ; but small also 
were the duties annexed, requiring him only to walk 
once a year before the Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
he goes to the Court. Lord Eldon subsequently gave 
him another small appointment as a Cursitor. Of his 
Caricatures, which are numerous, and deservedly ranked 
him among the first artists of that line in his day, if 
not as the very first, none perhaps was equally popular 
as his Carlo Khan’s Triumphant Entry into Leadenhall 
Street. As a political song-writer, Mr. Sayers was like- 
wise excellent ; indeed, as far as I have known, unrivalled. 
But it were unfair to judge him by these. His talents 
were unusually great in whatever direction they were 
applied ; and it was only to be lamented that such a man, 


* Tho’ born for the universe, narrow’d his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.’ 


A stronger proof of the estimation in which these talents 
were held could scarcely be given, than that his Zlijuh’s 
Mantle, the most important of his poems, has not unfre- 
quently been ascribed to Mr. Canning. In London, Mr. 
Sayers resided, first with his mother and sister in Great 
Ormond Street; and, subsequently, with the latter in 
Curzon Street. And there he died, on the 20th of April, 
1823, and was buried in the vaults under St. Andrew's 
Church, Holborn. He kept up to the last his attachment 
to Yarmouth, and his connection with his old friends 
there ‘ ‘ ‘ ag 

(Here follow the names of some of them.) 

From p. 68. note (a) of the same book, it ap- 
pears that Sayers introduced the Mr. Ramey, to 
whom he was clerk, “in the first part of his once 
much-read poem of Mundungus; and, in the se- 


; cond, makes him end a speech with: 


cences may be unknown to many of the readers of | 


“N.& Q.,” I am induced to give some extracts 


* My well-known character and station high 
Bid me Mundungus’ pointed shafts defy. 
To gain that station merit pav’d the road; 
And what I blush'd to ask my friends bestow’d. 
I never offered incense to a peer, 
Or talk’d of places in a courtier’s ear. 








6. "66. 
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Who says I did? — let him aloud declare it ; 

Tis false, by heaven! and, Spurgeon, thou canst swear 

it.’ 

This alludes to certain election transactions be- 
tween Mr. Ramey and a noble family, by whose 
interest he was made Receiver-General of the 
county of Norfolk. 


On p. 26. note (a), Mr. Turner gives part of 


the epitaph of Amelia Darke, landlady of the 
Angel Inn, Yarmouth, “ written by probably the 
most able pen ever known in Yarmouth, that of 
James Sayers, Esq. ;” and he also wrote upon her 
the following epigram, still better known in its 
day : — 
“At the Angel at Yarmouth, a singular Inn, 

There’s the shadow without, and the substance within ; 

This paradox proving, in punning’s despite, 

That an Angel, tho’ dark, is an angel of light.” 

The passage in W. Taylor’s Memoir of Dr. F. 
Sayers, referred to above, is as follows: — 

“During the summer of 1785, I visited London, and 
was introduced by my friend (F. Sayers) at a house 
whence he derived much of his social comforts, that of 
his cousin, James Sayers, Esq.: a man of exalted society, 
then in the zenith of celebrity. The satirical wit of his 
pen and of his pencil, I could always admire, if not enjoy : 
a lively ballad concerning the recent Norfolk election, 
still vibrates in my memory. And Karlo Khan’s trium- 
phal entry into Leadenhall Street, is perhaps the most 
happily imagined of any political caricature print at that 
time in circulation.” 


The following is a copy of the political poem 
written by Mr. James Sayers, entitled 


“ The New Games at St. Stephen's Chapel. 
“ As honest John Bull 
With sorrow brim full 
Lamented his trusty friend Pitt, 
Some sharpers we're told 
In cheating grown bold 
Thus tried ‘all the talents’ and wit. 


9 


“*Let’s invite him to play’ — 
John never says nay — 
So they ask’d him what games he approv'd. 
John talk’d of * All fours,’ 
Or ‘ Beat knave out of doors,’ 
The games of bis youth which he lov’d. 
3. 
“The Lord Howick spoke first, 
‘In those games I’m not vers’d, 
They surely are old-fashion’d things — 
The best game, entre nous, 
Is the good game of Loo, 
Where Knaves get the better of Kings 
4. 
“Sam Whitbread was next 
By all court-cards perplex’d, 
Since at this trade they reckon no score, 
For at Cribbage ’tis known 
That in court-cards alone 
You can count fifteen-two, fifteen-four. 
“Then the Sheridan rose, 
Saying, he should propose 
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(Tho’ at all games he play’d upon tick) 
The good old game of Whist. 
Where, if Honors he miss’, 
He was sure to succeed by the Trick. 
6. 
“ Next, with blustering noise 
Tierney roars out, ‘My Boys, 
I approve none of all your selections ; 
What I still recommend 
To myself and my friend, 
Is to play well the game of Connections,’ 


‘. 
“ By his Master respected, 
By both sides rejected 
(Telle est la fortune de la guerre), 
Once the Minister's ombre 
Now, deserted and sombre, 
The good Sidmouth prefers Solitaire. 
8. 
“ Next, with perquisites stor’d, 
Spoke Temple’s great Lord 
(All whose wants are supplied by the Nation), 
* From our memory blot 
Pique, Re-pique, and Capot, 
And let's practice, my Friends, Peculation.’ 
9. 
“ The Lord Grenville stood by, 
With considerate eye, 
That forbore e’en his wants to express; 
But Wyndham, less mute, 
Own’d each game and each suit, 
He had tried without any success, 
10. 
“¢Try again, Sir, your skill,’ 
Said Burdett, ‘at Quadrille ; 
There seem none but your Friends to ask leave ; 
As for calling a King, 
I shall do no such thing, 
But shall soon play alone, I believe.” 
11. 
“ Brac’d with keen Yorkshire air 
Young Lord Milton stood near, 
Who (improv'd in ‘all Talents’ of late), 
Said, he fear’d not success 
In a good game at Chess, 
And should soon give the King a Check-mate 
12. 
“* Hush,’ said Grenville, ‘ young man, 
I'll whisper my plan; — 
While professing great zeal for the Throne, 
We may leave in the lurch 
Both the King and the Church, 
By encouraging slily Pope Joan. 
15. 
“Tn one hand a dance, 
In the other finance, 
To throw on each subject new light, 
Henry Petty appear’d 
And begg'd to be heard 
In settling the games of the night. 
14. 
“ * Casino,’ he cries, 
* Sure, of all games supplies 
Amusement unblended with strife ; 
For that black, grey, and fair, 
With their fellows should pair, 
Must to all form the pleasure of life.’ 


bo 
Or 








vw. 
* Down to Cas, then, they sate 
Without any debate, 
yw strange is the game I record! 
rhe Knaves soon pair’d off 
Of all cards the scoff, 
ind in triumph the King clear’d the board. 


16. 
“ John, rubbing his eyes, 
At length, with surprise, 
i) ver’d the tricks of the crew; 
And gaining ia sense 
What he’d just lost in pence, 
From the Wolves in Sheep’s clothing withdrew. 
Ilexry F RATER. 
(To be continued.) 


Weston Cuurcu (2° S. x. 108. 
figures are in Weston Lyziard 


FIGURES IN 
155.) _— These 


church, Staffordshire, and not in Weston, Shrop- 
shire. If the arms of the female be those of Brom- 


ley, the coat has in the glazing been reversed. 
Har]. MSS. 1077., states: “ By evidences it sholde 
seeme that Bromleigh, Leighton, and Beysyn took 
their arms, quarterly indented per fess, as de- 
scended of the heires general! of Burwardesleigh.” 
Thus: Bromley, quarterly per fess indented, gu. 
and or; Leighton, quarterly per fess indented, or 
and gu.; Beysin, quarterly per fess indented, gu. 
ind or,—in the first quarter a lion passant gar- 
dant or. W. A. Leranton. 
Shr 
Yersonp (2"°§. x. 210.) — Coles has “ yeepsen, 
yeapsen, E. (Essex), as much as can be taken up 
with both hands together.” Bailey also has “ A 
yeepsen, as much as can be taken upin both hands 
Essex.” Neither gives the derivation ; 
but both agree in considering it a word peculiar to 
Essex. Query, Is it still in use, or would it be 

now even understood in that county. 
Joun WInLIAMs. 


ewsbury. 


together. 


Arno’s Court. 


Wit (2™ §, x. 208.) — The late Dr. Archer's 
‘“‘ wit,” if it deserves to be called so, would have 
been none the worse if he had quoted the lines 
of Goldsmith correctly, “ Man wants but little,” 
&e. Besides, it was no mark of effeminacy in a 
stripling to wear his hair down upon his shoulders 
at the beginning of the present century. The hair 
vas universally so worn at that period; by men it 
was gathered and tied in a queue, or put into a 
bag, and in the case of youths it was allowed to 
har 








x naturally. S. H. M. 
TI tory related by your correspondent C. of 


he late Dr. Archer, reminds me of an amusing 
ersion which I used to hear from the pupils of 
n Master now deceased, who would drop 
1 heap of papers from his desk, and select a cer- 
‘ain Zong from the class to gather them all up 


an aul 
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again, 2 task requiring a somewhat leisurely per. 
formance. The happy moment was not to be lost, 
and a voice from the chair would echo. the poetie 
personality — 
* Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that /ittle long.” 

The aforesaid Zong was of course a “ Lower 
Boy ;” we may also presume his séature justified 
the designation, an accident which would contri- 
bute materially to the success of the quotation. 

I’. Pumcorr, 

Cuaries Martet (2S. x. 230.)—From Koch's 
Tableau des Révolutions de VEurope (Table x.) 
it appears, that the great grandfather of Charles 
Martel was St. Arnoul, bishop of Metz, and mayor 
of the Palace under Dagobert I.; died 640. His 
grandfather was Anschise, mayor of the Palace 
under Sigebert IT. ; killed in 674. His father was 
Pepin d'Heristol, who became mayor of the Pa- 
lace of Austrasia, and by becoming master of the 
monarchy by the victory at Testry in 687, he took 
the title of Duke and Prince of the Franks ; dying 
in 714. He had Grimoald, mayor of the Palace 
of Neustria (assassinated in 714), by his first wife 
Plectrude, whom he repudiated about 688 ; and 
by his second wife, Alpaide, he had Charles Mar- 
tel, father of Carloman and Pepin le Bref. 

T. J. Bucktox. 

Lichfield. 

His ancestry will be found in Pere Anselme’s 
Histoire Généalogique, etc., British Museum. 

G. V. 

Toaps rounp 1n Stone (2™' S. x. 10, 56. 135.) 
— The following paragraph, which appeared in 
our local papers of the 7th and 8th instant, is 
worth placing on permanent record in the pages 
of “N. & Q.,” as there appears to be no reason to 
doubt the fact of the discovery : — 

“ Remarkable Phenomenon.—On Friday morning last 
(August 31st.), as a party of workmen were employed at 
the Coleorton Colliery, getting coal in a stall of that pit, 
which is 130 yards deep, they came upon a live toad 
which was inclosed in the middle of the bed of solid coal. 
He was brought out of the pit by the workmen, who 
prize him very much. How long he has reigned alone in 
his glory it is hard to say, but to use the phrase of a 
workman, they fancied he had been there since ‘ Adam 
was a gentleman.” 

Wiurrram Key. 

Leicester. 

Can any correspondent from the neighbourhood 
of Ashby-de-la-Zouch speak to the truth of the 
above paragraph from personal observation ? As 
if so it might tend to set at rest the doubts that 
have been expressed by some persons as to the 
reality of these phenomena. G. (1.) 


Wirners anp Jounson (2™ S. x. 222.) —Dr. 
Bliss’s report upon the “ peculiar rarity” of the 
Description of Love, ¢c., induced me to look up 4 
copy which has lain by me for some time; and 
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would now ask if any curious reader has the 
English edition of the book printed by Miles 
Flesher, and will give me a collation of it? for, 

besides wanting all between the 8th stanzas of the 
duet between Masters Johnson and Withers, and to 
the verse of the Beggar’s Song beginning 

‘I pay for what I call for,” 

mine does not answer to the 2nd edit. (1620) de- 
sribed in the Bib. Anglo-Poetica. 

The “ Song of the Beggar,” in this little book, 
isa very characteristic production ; and barring 
the privilege he had of a pillar in Paul's, would 
answer as a faithful picture of the tricky profes- 
sional of the day ; but I suppose it is well known, 
although upwards of an hour's search in the Brit. 


Museum to-day satisfies me that the work in | 


which it is found is not to be met with there. 
ALEXANDER GARDYNE. 
ArmorraL (2™¢ §, ix. 484.; x. 38. 139.) —I 
have to thank R, J. F. and Mr. Taytor for their 
notices of my inquiry. Burke’s Armoury is erro- 
neous in assigning “are. a chey. engr. betw. 3 
roses croslet fitchée sable” to Cooke of Darfield. 
The arms of that family are the same as those 
borne by the baronetical family of Cooke of Wheat- 
ley, of which the former is a known branch. The 
arms I inquired about appear on a book-plate of 
one “John Cooke, Esq.,” whom I take to be the 
son of Henry Cooke, of Newark (by Charlotte 
d.and c. of Dr. Darwin of Gainsborough), 3rd 
son of John Cooke, of Doncaster (by Margaret, 
d.of Rev. Francis Moseley, rector of Rolleston, 
Notts). The arms of Moseley, v riz. sable, a chevy 
_— 3 battle-axes arg., form one of the quarter- 
; the others I cannot appropri: ate. The names 
cngees ted, in reply to my inquiry, do not seem,to 
‘lear up the matter so far. C.. 











Tae Towrr Guos7 (2™ S, x. 145. 192. 236.)— 
Is Coroner Swirte aware of the publication made 
by Dr: Wm. Gregory in his Letters . . .on Animal 
Magnetism, London, 1851, p. 494., &c.? There are 
circumstances mentioned in this account, certainly 
not obtained ¢ directly from Col. S. (as he is call ed) 
on which I think it very desirable, after his full 
account, that his comment should be made. Such 
tre—the court-martial held on the soldier — his 
acquittal by means of Cononri Swirte’s evidence 
that he was not asleep, but had been singing a 
minute or two before the occurrence —the declar- 
ation of the sergeant that such appearances were 
hot uncommon, &c. I should suppose that all 
this is the additional snow which the ball has got 
by rolling. A. De Morean. 


Wirtox (2™ §S. x. 68. 119.) — The Rev. John 
Hodgson, in describing the village of Nether- 
Witton, in the ¢ ounty of Northumberland, states— 





lat in the time of Edward II. it is written Wudton, 
is, Wood town, which I think gives the etymon of 
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the name: for the village is seated on the banks of th 
Font and the Ewesley burn, where these two streams 
meet, and are still shaded with alder and other river- 
side trees that spring up spontaneously. Indeed, this 
place stands in pride of wood and water, and the 
ground around it is, in the phrase of a villager here, who 
ribed it to me, ‘quite wood proud.’ The woods of 
Witton are of ancient celebrity. In the time of Henry 
VIII. the lord of Witton appointed a forester to his 
woods. The valley of Netherwitton to this day is in 
retirement and extent of woods the most unique part of 
Northumberland.” 





de 


The reverend gentleman was es specially happy 
in his deser iption of the scenery of this county. 
IIe a sscants with equal eloquence upon the beau- 
ties of a barren hill side and a fertile vale ; even a 
tree of more than ordinary size does not escape 
his —aperoeeng 

The scenery of a distric ‘t is too often overlooked 
by our county historians, the description of wh “a 
imparts an agreeab le variation from a dull s 
cession of genealogical details. 

: Epwarp Tuomprson. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

I think it is Mr. Keightley who happily sur- 
nises that if Ascanius had built his city of Alba 
Longa on the great North road, instead of on the 
classic Via Latina, its name would in that case 
have been, the omen notwithstanding, Long Wit- 
ton. Wa. Mattruews. 

Cowgill. 


Joseru D. (2™ §. x. 229.) —This is no other 
than Joseph Cottle. I believe that during his life- 
time Lamb, out of consideration to the good old 
man’s feelings, alluded to him as D., or Joseph D., 
whenever his poems were the topic of discourse. 

CLAMMILD. 

Atheneum Club. 


‘Nortu Sea” (2"¢ S, x. 147.)—E. G. R. 
could best obtain the information he seeks from 
the hydrographer at the Admiralty, relative to the 
monograp yh of the North Sea. The writer served 
in the “ Fairy,” and recollects that her talented 
and lamented captain was engaged in laying down 
the specimens of the bottom of the North Sea 
(obtained by soundings) in a large loft, or room, in 
the —— Yard at Deptford. Each “speci- 
men-sounding,” shoving tes ane ality of the bottom, 
was an inch square, and was placed in its ex: 
geographical position on a map, or chart, drawn on 
the floor of the loft, upon a scale suffic iently large 
to admit of the many thousands of “ specimen 
soundings” being lait 1 down, which Captain Hewett 
had collected i in the course of his professional ser- 
vices in the North Sea. When completed, this 
work would have formed a tesselated re presenta- 
tion of the bottom of the North Sea. It was fu 
from complete when a the writer saw it last in 1837, 
and he does not know whether it was ever finished. 


J. 8. R. 
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Kent Arcumo.tocicat anp Naturauist So- 
crety (2 S. x. 154. 189.) — The only member, I 
believe, now alive of this society is Wm. Crafter, 
Esq., who for many years was chief clerk of Til- 
bury and Gravesend forts. He is very aged and 
very infirm. I believe the society was founded 
about 1790. I know that its meetings were held 
at the Leather Bottle, Northfleet, for the founder 
told me One of the publications was the 
Charter of the Gravesend Corporation, which I 
have —that is to say, the members subscribed 
together for its printing. The printing of this 
Charter gave great offence to Mr. Cruden and 
the close corporation of that epoch; and Pocock 
told me, that the corporation took all their busi- 
ness from him, and ruined him for this heinous 
offence! The society embraced geology, and par- 


so. 


ticularly turned their attention to the collection of 


fossils from the chalk in the adjoining chalk-pits, 


| 


where then dwelt a peculiar race of men, whose | 


trade was knapping flints, i. e. making gun-flints. 
As Mr. Pocock was a contributor to the Genile- 
man’s Magazine, I think it not improbable that 
notices of the society will be found in that peri- 
odical. I know that I have seen notices of its 
meetings in some publication. 
Atrrep J. Dunxin. 
3uLtoKaAr’s Brer Grammar (2™ S, ix. 223.)— 
This Bullocar—so Watt spells his name — was 


not so much a grammarian as a phonetic; one of 


those who think with Bishop Wilkins that our 
spelling is an appendix to the curse of Babel. 
Watt gives the titles of his works ; and it should 
seem that his “Abbreviation of Grammar,” as 
Watt calls it, is only an abridgment of his “ Book 
at Large for the amendment of orthography.” I 
cite the following from a communication of mine 
to the Athenaum eleven years since : — 

“ A little more than two hundred years ago a phonetic 
alphabet was contrived, types were cut, and books were 
printed. Of these I have seen only one: ‘The Princi- 
ples of Musik’ by Charls Butler, M.A. 1636, 4to. This 
book tells one thing which it might be difficult to esta- 
blish by perfectly direct evidence otherwise: viz., that 
ch (hard), ph, gh, and wh (for which single symbols 
appear) were existent as separate sounds. The phonetics 
of our day throw fisic to the dogs as long as they can: 
but Charles Butler would have been more effective; he 
would have pronounced phisik with such an utterance of 
the ph as would have combined wind and thunder. Per- 
haps Butler was a follower of Alex. Gill, whose ‘ Logono- 
mia Anglica,’ an attempt at reformation, was published in 
1621. There had been a previous attempt by Wm. Bul- 
lokar, in 1580, of which the author found it necessary 
to say in his title-page, ‘ the speech not changed, as some 
untruly and maliciously, or at the least, ignorantly blowe 
abroad.” Watt gives one of his works as follows: — 
* Aesop’s fables in tru Ortography, with Grammar Notz. 
Herunto ar also cojoined the shorte sentencez of the 
wyz Cato, imprinted with lyke form and order: both of 
which authorz are translated out of Latin intoo English. 
1585.’ Here it may be observed that ph is distinguished 
from f and wh from w. 

“Peter Ramus attempted a new orthography for the 
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French language; which even in his day was described 
as full of idle letters, and yet in some respects poor to 
beggary, never consistent with itself, and rarely with 
reason. But he had no success. No more had Chilperic 
before him, if it be true that he attempted by an edict 
and penalties to introduce the sounds of the Greek letters 


6, x, o, &, & into writing.” 
A. De Morgay, 
Marsu Gare (2™ S. x. 247.) — Marsh Gate, as 
stated by A. P. M., was situated at the entrance 
to Richmond from East Sheen, and was the limit 
in the above direction of the “‘ Southwark Penny 
Post” from the metropolis. See the Court Ca- 
lendar for 1792, p. 197. A large house, which 
afterwards became the property of Wm. John, 
Marquis of Lothian, one of the sixteen Scots 
peers, had been the rendezvous of noblemen and 
gentlemen for the purpose of play in the time 
of Pope, Thomson, and Horace Walpole: and 
Thomson, in one of his letters, laments the vicious 
practices of the persons assembled there. The 
widow of Knapton the bookseller had a house, No. 
3. Maid of Honour Row, Richmond Green, and 
died there at the close of the last @entury. +. 5. 


Tory Sona (2"4 S. x. 235.) — The historian of 
our time will have to notice that in the years fol- 
lowing 1820 this song usually followed the toast of 
“'The Church.” This was in the time of strong 
party feeling, when the leading Whig peers, the 
most aristocratic of mankind, used to attend din- 
ners at which the first toast was “The People, the 
only true source of legitimate power.” The pre- 
cedence here given to the People over the King 
furnished the real point of play on words, which 
was admirable of its kind, the reading given by 
the John Bull newspaper of Lord Brougham’ 
motto, “ Pro rege, lege, grege.” I remember that 
there were sarcastic remarks from the other side 
about the bottle song being coupled with the 
church. M. 


Is a stanza from the good old loyal song “ With 


| a jolly full bottle let each man,” &e., which at Tory 


gatherings is often sung after the toast “The 
Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese.” The Editor 
will have no difficulty in finding it any general 
collection of songs. ‘The correct words are 
“ Here's a health to the King, 
The Church, and the State, 
May,” &c. 
, C. P.J. 
Transrer or Lanp (2™ S. x. 190.) —I am 
unacquainted with the nature of the Register ot 
Sasines in Scotland, mentioned by your corre 
spondent ; but I may say that there is no register 
known to the English law showing the transfer of 
land with the exception of the register of wills at 


| the present Court of Probate, representing the 
| testamentary jurisdiction of the old ecclesiastical 


courts, and of the Court rolls of manors, which 


contain a notice of every transmission of copyhold 
| ; 
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property ; and of registers established in some 
particular districts, as in the county of Middlesex, 
from the seventh year of Queen Anne. In the 
county of York, in the North Riding, from the 8th 
of George II. ; in the East Riding from the 6th of 
Anne; and in the West Riding from the 2nd of 
Anne. In the town and county of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, from the 6th of Anne ; and in the district of 
Bedford Level, from the 15th of Charles II. And 
with the exception of registers of particular kinds 
of deeds, as of a deed called a bargain and sale, 
from the time of Henry VIII.: but the practical 
effect of the act requiring the registration of these 
deeds was the invention — a most ingenious one— 
of a transfer of another kind, in general use until 
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quite recently, called a lease and release, which | 
| natio, &c.” 
Deeds conveying land for charitable objects have | 


almost entirely superseded the bargain and sale. 


required registration from the year 1736; and 
the modern deeds used for disentailing estates, 
from their origin in the year 1834. Until their 
abolition in 1834, notices were preserved of cer- 
tain assurances, called fines and recoveries, in 
frequent use for effecting the transfer of land, par- 
ticularly in destroying entails, and in transfers by 
married women. 

I do not allude to certain registers which exist 
showing the transfer of land prior to the abolition 
of the old tenures, as the inquisitiones post mortem 
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least since the deluge. But as the Doctor does 
not seem perfectly convinced by himself, Iam em- 
boldened to offer my views. There is small doubt 
but the word is one of the many Cymro-Celtic 
words for which we are indebted to the French 
(e.g. base, glaive, brave, vassal, &c.) On re- 
ferring to the Rev. Thomas Richards’s Antique 
Lingue Britannia Thesaurus, edit. 1753, I find the 
following : — 

“ Bastardd. A bastard, &c. Dr. Davies derives this 
word from bas, shallow, not deep, and tardd, a springing, 
budding, or sprouting, tarddu, to branch out, to shoot up, 
to spring or arise as a fountain. I shall set down his own 
words: hane vocem inani conatu multum laborant a 
Teuton. Belg. Gall. Hisp. Ital. aliisque linguis deducere, 
quam nullo labore Britannam esse comperient, composi- 
tam a Bas, ¢8a@ys, minime profundus, et Zurdd, germi- 


H.C, C. 

Tuomas Hawkrnys’s Works (2"4 §, ix. 436.) — 
The following is a very incomplete list of the works 
of this gentleman. Numerous squibs have been 


| printed by him, and occasionally his name will be 


and the royal licences to alien. An Oxp Paving, | 


Wuerre To Frinp Lancasutre WILts IN THE 
rast Century (2°¢ S. x. 170.)—Try Chester, and 
failing Chester, try Richmond in Yorkshire. P. P. 

X. M. Y. (2™" S. x. 243.) — With reference to 
the letters of Columbus in “ N. & Q.,” I would in- 


form you that when I saw the letters in question | 


Iwas given to understand that “ X. M. Y.” had 
something to do with “ Christian Majesty,” 
the letter Y. referring toa name. Waaquir-Kar. 

Bastarp (2™ §S. x. 44. 178.) — This is what 
Mr. Wedgwood, in his Dictionary of English Ety- 
mology, says of 


“Bastard. Apparently of Celtic origin, from Gael. baos, 
lust, fornication. ©. Fr. fils de bast, fils de bas.” 


found in The Times for the last thirty years. His 
Memoirs, I believe, are now in hand, and will con- 
tain, no doubt, many notices of men and things 
connected with the last half century : — 


The Wars of Jehovah. Imp. quarto. Illustrated by 
Martin. 

Sonnets. Royal 16mo. 

The Lost Angel. 4to. 

Memoirs of Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri. 
Imp. folio. 

The Book of the Great Sea Dragons. 


28 plates. 


30 plates. Imp. 


' folio. 


and | 


“He was begetin o' bast, God it wot.” — Arthur and 
! 


Merlin. 
“Sir Richard fiz le rei of wan we spake bevore 
Gentilman was inow thei he wore abast ibore.” 
R. G. 516. 
“This man was son to John of Gaunt, descended of an 
honorable lineage, but Lorn in baste, more noble in blood 
than notable in learning.” — Jail, in Halliwell. 
“So Turk. chasa, fornication, chasa ogli (ogli=son), a 
bastard (F. Newman.) Du. verbasteren, to degenerate.” 
R. F. Sxetcarey. 
Upon the subject of this startling appellation, Dr. 
ORAN has suggested, by way of derivation, some 
words which I can scarcely believe to have formed 
part of any language ever spoken on this earth, at 


Victorian Verses, Imp. folio. 
Prometheus. Royal quarto. 

The Christiad: an Epic Poem. 

De Gloria. Imp. quarto. 

Contra Judwos, Gentiles et Hereticos, 


Pamphlets. 
India, Britain, and the Holy Land. 
France, Tunis, India. 
Greece. 
France and Great Britain. 
Austria and Rome. 
The British Empire, and the World. 
Anglo-Spanish Politics and Partisans. 
Statement relative to the British Museum, 
The Drainage of London. 


A. J. D. 


LeGcenpary Painting (2"¢ S. x. 47. 97. 138. 
177.) —St. Remacle, the patron saint of Spa, is 
painted with an ass loaded with stones: — 


«“ A 200 lieux de Spa, dans un ile de la Loire, est un 
ermitage dédié a St. Hervé, disciple de Robert d’Arbripel. 
Ce saint homme, qu'il ne faut pas confondre avec un autre 
St. Hervé qui joua un réle dans les affaires- de Bretagne, 
s’étant arrété dans ce lieu, le trouva si solitaire et si 
propre & ses pieuses méditations, qu'il résolut d’y con- 
struire une cellule. Durant son entreprise, un loup de- 
yora l’ane qui lui servit & transporter ses materiaux. Le 
saint, en vertu de la puissance qu’il tenait de Dieu, somma 
Vanimal de comparaitre, lui reprocha vivement la mort 
de son ane, et le condamna, en réparation du tort qu'il 
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bat et a] toutes les pierres 
soin. Le loup se soumit, se laisse bater, 
srres qu'il en fallait au saint, et l’edi- 
ge dont je parle est en ma pos- 
raconté sur les lieux mémes. 

‘Ce St. Hervé est un saint fort obscur. II n’en est fait 

ntion que dans la vie des saints de Bretagne, par un 
Benédictin dont j’ai oublis lenom. Je - s crois pas qu'on 

i ait Glevé d’autre temple qu’un chapelle qui existe en- 
wre, mais dans laquelle on he voit plus son image. Le 
représentait-on Remacle, accompagné d’un 
yap baté, chargé de pierres ? p. 132.”—Abré U His- 

e de Spa, par J. B. L. Liege, 1818, 12°. py 

The author afterwards says that the founder of 
Spa was named “ Wolff, ou Ie loup,” and that 
‘ Wolff” and “ loup ” have the same signification 

Hervé in the dialect of Bas-Breton. In a note 
he adds : — 

“ Herve qui se dit en Breton J/oarré est 
leux mots Bretons Hoaru (fer) et Bleci, 
leci et par contraction re (loup ), et signifie, Ze lowp coulen 
loup gris.” 

Not knowing 
nounce 
find the 
Breton, 


seems 


éprouvait, & prendre wter 
dont il aurait be 
porta autant de pie 

fut achevé. L’ermita 
le miracle m’a été 


ession: 


comme . 


comp 
en construction 


de fer, le 
the Bas-Breton, I do not pro- 
upon the above etymology. I cannot 
words in Gonidec’s Dictionnaire Celto- 
and the conversion, Bleci,—=Vleci = ve, 
to demand as much faith as that of the 
wolf into an assistant mason. FirzHorkins. 
Abbeville. 


Vittace Greens (2"4 §. x. 249.) —Pauz Pry 
might see that erery village green has not the 
growth of rushes, if he felt disposed to view the 
beautifully rustic village of Mevesng-att e-Bower, 
Essex. 

The palace of Edward the Confessor formerly 
stood here, and now it is surrounded, not with the 
cottages of the labouring population, but by the 
once royal chapel and by the mansions of the 
squires; the Manor House, the Bower House, 
the Hall, the parsonage; the stocks of bygone 
days are still standing under an old elm of about 
100 years’ growth, which afforded a delightful 
shade to the illustrious Queen Elizabeth. 

And yet the villagers on this green “ graze their 
donkeys, turn out their pigs, and feed their geese,” 
according to the royal grant from the crown, 
which ordered: “that the green be for ever used 
as and for feed and herbage to be agisted only by 
cattle, but not at any time to be enclosed with 
pale, rail, fence, or wall, or dug up, or converted 
into tillage, or gravel taken therefrom ; but to re- 
main as an ornament to the village of Havering 
for ever.” 

Within the walls of the little church on the 
green, the court of King James I. attended when 


Bishop Hall preached. R. R. F. 


Cuaracter or St. Paut’s Hanpweitixe (2"¢ 
S. x. 198.)—The late Mark Stephen suggested 
that St. Paul must have suffered from chronical 
ophthalmia. And certainly the passages, Acts 
xxiii. 1—6., 2 Cor. xii. 7., 1 Cor. xvi. 21., Gala- 
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tians iv. 13. 16., wi. Colossians iv. 
are most easily interpreted under 
position. 

But it is only fair 


18., &c., 
such a sup- 


to state that Dean of 
Canterbury remarks on Galatians iv. 15., “the 
inference. . . of any ocular disease from these 
words themselves seems to me precarious:” and 
that Professor Jowett utterly ignores such an ine 
terpretation as that of’ Mark Stephen. 

Surely, however, the Epistle would under an 
circumstances have been written in the uncial 


character. W.C. 


Famities or CAR np Hetyar (2°*5, x. 210.) 
— A lady of my acqu aintance has original inform. 
ation regarding ( Yolonel Cary, bi “other of the j ju 
Sir Henry Cary (Cockington House, De vonshire,) 
and Mr. Cary Helyar —| rior to 1685 — but I mast 
leave it to your correspon lent to procure it, if 
required, C. 


Bisnor (2°¢ S. x. 227. — The followi ing eXs 
tract is from Blomefield’s Norfolk, i. 407. : 

“The Bishop of Norwich is the only abbot in England, 
and now sits in Parliament by virtue of the Barony of 
Hulme Abbey; the barony formerly belonging to 


bishoprick being in the crown. 
C. dR 


Miscellaneous. 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLU 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
ticulars of Price, &« f the fol lowing Books to be sent direct & 


1 by wh they are required, and whose names anda 
sare given below. 


MES 


t's Tea Fran anv Tracy. 2nd ed. 2 Vols. & 


G.u 


Hollis, 5. Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W. 


- Clarke's Cabinet Edition. 


e Counties of for) Li ine In, Derby, Rutland,@e 

wiw tt Doncaster. 1808. 

t. 28, Index, 

. 2; March, 
Dec. 18 


Nov. 2, 
Al ril, an iD \. 
- Bottesfi 


Wanted | word Pet yf 


; Nov. 20, 1858; 


d Manor, Brigg. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


pel to postpone unti Notes a 


iL. ‘ »¢ 
t publish d in the pags tomy trv Punch. 


Man rhe ate ) Wi he I * So fa Shirt” wat 
G. N. Jack Ketch was the he cxecutioner of 
yf south. Seea 8 note in Me rcaulay’s History, vol. 
ed, }854 
Eatana. From the Rules for Rea by Mr. Simian 
! Handbook to the Library of ~ ay ‘Bei tis 1 "Museum, it appeart 
* Ertracts ure allowed to be freely mad. oma y printed book 
of transcripts of the whole Us ~ th 


the Duke & 
i. pp. 621—% 


13 J ally offin tleman 
unsuited t l 


“ Nores ann Quenims” is published at noon on Friday, and is ala 
isswed in Mowrery Paars. Zhe subscription for Stamran Corres fr 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half 7 
wearly Inpex) is 11s. 4d., which may be id by Post Ofice Order 
favour of Musens. Bett ano Daxpy, 186. Freer Sraret, E.C.; to whom 
all Comucsicatrows roa tar Eorror should be addressed, 





uncial 
W. C. 


. 210.) 
iniorm- 
judge, 
nshire,) 
it I must 
it, if 
C. H, 





